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and  jeers  of  his  companions  as  he  best  might,  and  the  marriage 
was  solemnized,  but  not  with  the  usual  festivities. 

"There  was  no  jove  ne  feste  at  alle  : 
There  n'as  huthevinesse  and  mochel  sorwe. 
For  prively  he  wed  her  on  the  morwe, 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owie, 
So  wo  was  him  his  wife  loked  so  foule  !" — Chaucer. 

When  night  came,  and  they  were  alone  together.  Sir  Gawain 
could  not  conceal  his  aversion  ;  and  the  lady  asked  him  why  he 
sighed  so  heavily  and  turned  away  his  face.  He  candidly  con- 
fessed it  was  on  account  of  three  things — her  age,  her  ugliness, 
and  her  low  degree.  The  lady,  not  at  all  offended,  replied  with 
excellent  arguments  to  all  his  objections.  She  showed  him  that 
with  age  is  discretion,  with  ugliness  security  from  rivals,  and 
that  all  true  gentility  depends,  not  upon  the  accident  of  birth, 
but  upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 

Sir  Gawain  made  no  reply ;  but,  turning  his  eyes  on  his  bride, 
what  was  his  amazement  to  perceive  that  she  wore  no  longer  the 
unseemly  aspect  that  had  so  distressed  him.  She  then  told  him 
that  the  form  she  had  worn  was  not  her  true  form,  but  a  disguise 
imposed  upon  her  by  a  wicked  enchanter,  and  that  she  was  con- 
demned to  wear  it  until  two  things  should  happen  :  one,  that  she 
should  obtain  some  young  and  gallant  knight  to  be  her  husband. 
This  having  been  done,  one  half  of  the  charm  was  removed. 
She  was  now  at  liberty  to  wear  her  true  form  for  half  the  time, 
and  she  bade  him  choose  whether  he  would  have  her  fair  by  day 
and  ugly  by  night,  or  the  reverse  : 

"Now  gentle  Gawain  choose,  saith  she, 
And  make  the  choice  with  care, 
Whether  by  night  or  else  by  day 
Shall  I  be  foul  or  fair." — Percy's  Reliques. 

Sir  Gawain  would  fain  have  had  her  look  her  best  by  night,  when 
he  alone  should  see  her,  and  show  her  repulsive  visage,  if  at  all, 
to  others.  But  she  reminded  him  how  much  more  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  her  to  wear  her  best  looks  in  the  throng  of  knights 
and  ladies  by  day.  Sir  Gawain  yielded,  and  gave  up  his  will 
to  hers.     This  alone  was  wanting  to  dissolve  the  charm.     The 
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lovely  lady  now  with  joy  assured  him  that  she  should  change  no 
more ;  but  as  she  now  was,  so  would  she  remain  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day. 

"Sweet  blushes  stayned  her  rud-red  cheek, 
Her  eyen  were  black  as  sloe, 
The  ripening  cherrye  swelled  her  lippe. 

And  all  her  neck  was  snow. 
Sir  Gawain  kist  that  ladye  faire 

Lying  upon  the  sheete, 
And  swore,  as  he  was  a  true  knight, 
The  spice  was  never  so  swete." 

Sir  Gawain,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  returned  to  Camelot,  and 
in  all  the  kingdom  there  was  no  knight  happier  than  he 

The  dissolution  of  the  charm  which  had  held  the  lady  also  re- 
leased her  brother,  the  grim  baron,  for  he,  too,  had  been  impli- 
ca  ed  in  ,t^  He  ceased  to  be  a  churlish  oppressor,  and  became  a 
gallant  and  generous  knight  as  any  at  Arthur's  court : 

"  With  so  high  reverence  and  observance, 
As  well  in  speeche  as  in  contenance, 
That  Gawain,  with  his  olde  curtesie, 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  flerie, 
Ne  coude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word."_CHAucER. 

Ca-ra'doc  Brief-Bras;  or,  Ca-ra'doc  with  the 
Shrunken  Arm. 

Caradoc  was  the  son  of  Ysenne,  the  beautiful  niece  of  Arthur 
He  was  Ignorant  who  his  father  was  till  it  was  discovered  in  the 
following  manner:  When  the  youth  was  of  proper  years  to  re- 
ce.ve  the  honors  of  knighthood,  King  Arthur  held  a  gntnd  court 
for  the  purpose  of  knighting  him,  0„  this  occasion  a  strange 
knight  presented  hmiself,  and  challenged  the  knights  of  Arthur's 
court  to  exchange  blow  for  blow  with  him.     His  proposal  was 

fn  r„  ,     ;  "'""''•  "''=  ^'°"'  '"^  '^"'8'"  should  submit 

n  turn  to  the  same  e.vpcrin.ent.     Sir  Kay,  who  was  usually  ready 

nd  d'eH      \  l"'r°"'  P™""™"**  '"'^  ^-'"^'y  ""reasonable! 
and  de dared  that  he  would  not  accept  it  for  all  the  wealth  i,; 

the  world.     And  when  the  knight  offered  his  sword,  with  which 
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the  operation  was  to  be  performed,  no  person  ventured  to  accept 
it,  till  Caradoc,  growing  angry  at  the  disgrace  which  was  thus 
incurred  by  the  Round  Table,  threw  aside  his  mantle  and  took 
it.      "Do  you  do  this  as  one  of  the  best  knights?"  said  the 
stranger.     "  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  as  one  of  the  most  foolish." 
The  stranger  lays  his  head  upon  the  block,  receives  a  blow  which 
sends  it  rolling  from  his  shoulders,  walks  after  it,  picks  it  up,  re- 
places it  with  great  success,  and  says  he  will   return  when  the 
court  shall  be  assembled  next  year,  and  claim  his  turn.      When 
the  anniversary  arrived,  both  parties  were  punctual  to  their  en- 
gagement.    Great  entreaties  were  used  by  the  king  and  queen, 
and  the  whole  court,  in  behalf  of  Caradoc,  but  the  stranger  was 
inflexible.     The  young  knight  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and 
more  than  once  desired  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  business,  and 
not  keep  him  longer  in  so  disagreeable  a  state  of  expectation. 
At  last  the  stranger  strikes  him  gently  with  the  side  of  the  sword, 
bids  him  rise,  and  reveals  to  him  the  fact  that  he  is  his  father, 
the  enchanter  Eliaures,  and  that  he  gladly  owns  him  for  a  son, 
having  proved  his  courage  and  fidelity  to  his  word. 

But  the  favor  of  enchanters  is  short-lived  and  uncertain.  Eli- 
aures fell  under  the  influence  of  a  wicked  woman,  who,  to  satisfy 
her  pique  against  Caradoc,  persuaded  the  enchanter  to  fasten  on 
his  arm  a  serpent,  which  remained  there  sucking  at  his  flesh 
and  blood,  no  human  skill  sufficing  either  to  remove  the  reptile 
or  alleviate  the  torments  which  Caradoc  endured. 

Caradoc  was  betrothed  to  Guimier,  sister  to  his  bosom  friend 
Cador,  and  daughter  to  the  King  of  Cornwall.  As  soon  as  they 
were  informed  of  his  deplorable  condition,  they  set  out  for 
Nantes,  where  Caradoc's  castle  was,  that  Guimier  might  attend 
upon  him.  When  Caradoc  heard  of  their  coming,  his  first  emo- 
tion was  that  of  joy  and  love.  But  soon  he  began  to  fear  that  the 
sight  of  his  emaciated  form,  and  of  his  sufferings,  would  disgust 
Guimier  ;  and  this  apprehension  became  so  strong  that  he  de- 
parted secretly  from  Nantes,  and  hid  himself  in  a  hermitage.  He 
was  sought  far  and  near  by  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court,  and 
Cador  made  a  vow  never  to  desist  from  the  quest  till  he  should 
have  found  him.  After  long  wandering,  Cador  discovered  his 
friend  in  the  hermitage,  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  ap- 
parently near  his  death.    All  other  means  of  relief  having  already 
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been  tned  in  vain,  Cador  at  Inst  prevailed  on  the  enchanter  Eli- 
aures  to  disclose  the  only  method  which  could  avail  for  his  rescue 
A  maiden  must  be  found,  his  cciual  in  birth  and  beauty,  and  lovin.^ 
him  better  than  herself,  so  that  she  v.-ould  expose  herself  to  the 
same  torment  to  deliver  him.     Two  vessels  were  then  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  one  filled  with  sour  wine  and  the  other  with  milk 
Caradoc  must  enter  the  first,  so  that  the  wine  should  reach  his 
neck,  and  the  maiden  must  get  into  the  other,  and,  expos.n-  her 
bosom  upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  invite  the  serpent  to  forsake 
the  withered  flesh  of  his  victim  for  this  fresh  and  inviting  food 
The  vessels  were  to  be  placed  three  feet  apart,  and  as  the  ser- 
pent crossed  from  one  to  the  other,  a  knight  was  to  cut  him  in 
two.      If  he  failed  in  his  blow,  Caradoc  would  indeed  be  deliv- 
ered, but  it  would  be  only  to  see  his  fair  champion  suffering  the 
same   cruel   and  hopeless   torment.      The  sequel   may  be  easily 
foreseen.      Guimier  willingly  exposed  herself  to  the  perilous  ad- 
venture, and  Cador,  with  a  lucky  blow,  killed  the  serpent       The 
arm,    in  which   Caradoc    had   suffered   so    long,    recovered  its 
strength,   but  not  its  shape,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
called  Caradoc  Brief-Bras,  Caradoc  of  the  Shrunken  Arm. 

Caradoc  and  Guimier  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  ballad 
of  the  "Boy  and  the  Mantle." 
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The  Boy  and  the  Mantle. 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  court  of  King  \rthur 
with  a  magic  mantle.  No  lady  could  wear  it  whose  life  was  not 
blameless.  One  after  another  put  it  on  only  to  see  it  shrink  to 
nothing. 

"  And  first  came  Lady  Guinevere, 
The  mantle  she  must  try. 
This  dame  she  was  new-fangled 
And  of  a  roving  eye. 

♦•  When  she  had  taken  the  mantle, 
And  all  with  it  was  clad, 
From  top  to  toe  it  shivered  down, 
As  though  with  shears  beshred, 

"  Down  she  threw  the  mantle, 
No  longer  would  she  stay  ; 
But,  storming  like  a  fury, 
'lo  her  ciiamber  flung  away. 
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"  Sir  Kay  called  forth  his  lady, 
And  bade  her  to  come  near  : 
•  Yet  dame,  if  thou  be  guilty, 
I  pray  thee  now  forbear.* 

"Down  she  threw  the  mantle, 
No  longer  bold  or  gay, 
But,  with  a  face  all  pale  and  wan. 
To  her  chamber  slunk  away. 

♦♦Then  forth  came  an  old  knight 
A  pattering  o'er  his  creed, 
And  proffered  to  the  little  boy 
Five  nobles  to  his  meed  : 

♦♦  A  saint  his  lady  seemed, 

With  step  demure  and  slow, 
And  gravely  to  the  mantle 
With  mincing  face  doth  go. 

'♦Ah  !  little  did  her  mincing. 
Or  his  long  prayers  bestead  ; 
She  had  no  more  hung  on  her 
Than  a  tassel  and  a  thread. 

"Sir  Cradock  called  his  lady, 
And  bade  her  to  come  near  : 
♦  Come  win  this  mantle,  lady, 
And  do  me  credit  here.' 

♦'  ♦  Lie  still,"  she  cried,  ♦O  mantle! 
And  shame  me  not  for  naught ; 
I'll  freely  own  whate'er  amiss 
Or  blameful  I  have  wrought. 

"  ♦  Once  I  kissed  Sir  Cradock 
Beneath  the  green  wood  tree; 
Once  I  kissed  Sir  Cradock's  mouth, 
Before  he  married  me.' 

♦♦  When  she  had  thus  her  shriven, 
And  her  worst  fault  had  told, 
The  mantle  soon  became  her. 
Right  comely  as  it  should. 

"  Most  rich  and  fair  of  color, 
Like  gold  it  gliUering  shone, 
And  much  the  knights  in  Arthur's  court 
Admired  her  every  one." 
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The  ballad  goes  on  to  tell  of  two  more  trials  of  a  similar  kind, 
made  by  means  of  a  boar's  hea<l  and  a  drinking-horn,  in  both 
of  which  the  result  was  equally  favorable  with  the  first  to  Sir 
Cradock  and  his  lady.     It  then  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Thus  boar's  head,  horn,  and  mantle 
Were  this  fair  couple's  rneed  ; 
And  all  such  constant  lovers, 
Ciod  send  ihetu  well  to  speed." 

—Percy's  Reliques. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Birth  of  Laun'ce-Iot— Sir  Laun'ce-lot  of  the  Lake. 

Birth  of  Laun'ce-lot. 

King  Ban,  of  Brittany,   the  faithful  ally  of  Arthur,  was  at- 
tacked by  his  enemy  Claudas,  and,  after  a  long  war,  siiw  himself 
reduced  to  the  possession  of  a  single  fortress,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  his  enemy.     In  this  extremity  he  determined  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Arthur,  and  escaped  in  a  dark  night  with  his 
wife  Helen  and  his  infant  son  Launcelot,  leaving  his  castle  in  the 
hands  of  his  seneschal,  who  immediately  surrendered  the  place  to 
Claudas.     The  flames  of  his  burning  citadel  reached  the  eyes  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch  during  his  flight,  and  he  expired  with 
grief     The  wretched  Helen,  leaving  her  child  on  the  brink  of  a 
lake,  flew  to  receive  the  last  sighs  of  her  husband,  and  on  return- 
ing perceived  the  little  Launcelot  in  the  arms  of  a  nymph,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  the  queen,  threw  herself  into  the  lake  with 
the  child.     This  nymph  was  Vivian,  mistress  of  the  enchanter 
Merlin,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Launcelot  received  his  appellation  from  having  been  educated  at 
the  court  of  this  enchantress,  whose  palace  was  situated  in  the 
midst,  not  of  a  real,  but,  like  the  appearance  which  deceives  the 
African  traveller,  of  an  imaginary  lake,  whose  deluding  resem- 
blance served  as  a  barrier  to  her  residence.     Here  she  dwelt  not 
(72) 
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alone,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  nmncrous  retinue,  and  a  splendid 
court  of  knights  and  damsels. 

The  queen,  after  her  double  loss,  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
she  was  joined  by  the  widow  of  Hohort,  for  this  good  king  had 
died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Han.  His 
two  sons,  Lionel  and  liohort,  were  rescued  by  a  fliithful  knight 
and  arrived  in  the  shape  ot  greyhounds  at  the  palac  e  of  the  lake' 
where,  having  resumed  their  natural  for.n,  they  were  educated 
along  with  their  cousin  Launcelot. 

The  fairy,  when  her  pui)il  jiad  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Arthur,  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing his  adnnssion  to  the  honor  of  knighthood  ;  and  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  youthful  candidate,  the  graces  of  his  person 
which  were  not  inferior  to  his  courage  and  skill  in  arms,  made  an 
instantaneous  and  indelible  impression  on  the  heart  of  Guine- 
vere, while  her  charms  inspired  him  with  an  equally  ardent  and 
constant  passion.     The  mutual  attachment  of  these  lovers  ex- 
erted, from  that  time  forth,  an  influence  over  the  whole  history 
of  Arthur.      For  the  sake  of  Guinevere,  Launcelot  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Northumberland,  defeated  (hvUehaut,   King  of  the 
Marches,  who  afterwards  became  his  most  faithful  friend  and  allv 
exposed  himself  in  numberless  encounters,  and  brought  hosts  of 
prisoners  to  the  feet  of  his  sovereign. 

Sir  Laun'ce-lot  of  the  Lake. 
After  King  Arthur  was  come  from  Rome  into  England,  all  the 
knights  of  the  Table  Round  resorted  unto  him,  and  made  him 
many  justs  and  tournaments.  And  in  especial  Sir  Launcelot  of 
tne  Lake,  in  all  tournaments  and  justs  and  deeds  of  arms,  both 
ior  life  and  death,  passed  all  other  knights,  and  was  never  over- 
come, except  It  were  by  treason  or  enchantment ;  and  he  increased 
marvellously  in  worship,  wherefore  Queen  Guinevere  had  him  in 
great  favor  above  all  other  knights  : 

••  Then,  in  the  boyliood  of  the  year. 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere 
Rode  ihro'  the  coverts  of  the  deer, 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 

Slie  seeni'd  a  part  of  joyous  Spring; 
A  gown  of  grass-green  silk  she  wore, 
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I!u(kl(,'(l  with  golden  cliisiis  iiefore  ; 
A  liylil-yrecn  lul't  of  pluiiics  sin;  hore 
Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 

•'Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song  ; 
Somelhnes  the  throstle  whistled  strong  ; 
vSor.ietimes  the  sparhawk,  wheel'd  along, 
llusli'd  all  the  groves  fionj  fear  of  wrong: 
15y  grassy  eapes  with  fuller  sound 
In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran, 
And  drooping  chestmit-huds  hegan 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan, 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

"  Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net. 
Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 
In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 
Her  cream- white  mule  his  pastern  set  : 

And  fleeter  now  she  skimm'd  the  plains 
Than  she  whose  ellln  prani  ?r  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

With  jingling  bridle-reins. 

"As  she  fled  fast  thro'  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid  : 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 

The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

— Sir  Launcelot  and  Qlteen  Guinevere. 

And  for  certain  he  loved  the  queen  again  above  all  other  ladies ; 
and  for  her  he  did  many  deeds  of  arms,  and  saved  her  from  peril, 
through  his  noble  chivalry.  Thus  Sir  Launcelot  rested  him  long 
with  play  and  game,  and  then  he  thought  to  prove  himself  in 
strange  adventures  ;  so  he  bade  his  nephew.  Sir  Lionel,  to  make 
him  ready, — "for  we  two  will  seek  adventures."  So  they 
mounted  on  their  horses,  armed  at  all  sights,  and  rode  into  a 
forest,  and  so  into  a  deep  plain.  And  the  weather  was  hot  about 
noon,  and  Sir  Launcelot  had  great  desire  to  sleep.  Then  Sir 
Lionel  espied  a  great  apple-tree  that  stood  by  a  hedge,  and  he 
said:    "Brother,  yonder  is  a  fair  shadow, — there  may  we  rest 
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us    nd  or  horses  '^  It  ,s  well  .s.^icl,"  replied  Sir  I..uncelot. 

So  they    here  alighted,  and  Sir  Launeelot  laid  hi.u  down,  and  his 
helm  under  his  head,  and  soon  was  asleep  passing  fast.    And  Sir 
Uonel  waked  while  he  slept.      And  presently  there  c:an,e  three 
kn.ghts  nd.ng  as  fast  as  ever  they  might  ride,  and  there  followed 
them  but  one  knight.     And  Sir  Lionel  thought  he  never  saw  so 
great  a  kmght  before.     So  within  a  while  this  great  knight  over- 
took one  of  these  knights,  and  smote  him  so  that  he  fell  to  the 
earth.     'I  hen  he  rode  to  the  second  knight  and  smote  hin,,  and 
so  he  did  to  the  third  knight.     Then  he  alighted  down,  and 
bound  all  the  three  knights  fast  with  their  own  bridles       When 
Sir  Lionel  saw  him  do  thus,  he  thought  to  assay  him,  and  made 
him  ready  silently,  not  to  awake  Sir  Launcelot,  and  rode  after 
the  strong  knight,  and  bade  him  turn.     And  the  other  smote  Sir 
Lionel  so  hard  that  horse  and  man  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  then  he 
alighted  down  and  bound  Sir  Lionel,  and  threw  him  across  his  own 
horse  ;  and  so  he  served  them  all  four,  and  rode  with  them  away 
to  h.s  own  castle.     And  when  he  came  there  he  put  them  in  a 
deep  prison    in  w.ich  were  many  more  knights  in  great  distress. 
Now  while  Sir  Launcelot  lay  under  the  apple-tree  sleeping 
there  came  by  him  four  queens  of  great  estate.     And  that  the 
heat  should  not  grieve  them,  there  rode  four  knight  about  them 
and  bare  a  cloth  of  green  silk,  on  four  spears,  betwixt  them  and 
the  sun.     And  the  queens  rode  on  four  white  mules 

Thus  as   they  rode  they  heard  by  them  a  great   horse  grimly 
neigh      Then  they  were  aware  of  a  sleeping  knight,  that  lay  all 
armed  under  an  apple-tree  ;  and  as  the  queens  looked  on  his 
face  they  knew  it  was  Sir  Launcelot.     Then  they  began  to  strive 
for  that  knight,  and  each  one  said  she  would  have  him  for  her 
love.      -We  will  not  strive,"  said  Morgane  le  Fay,  that  was 
King  Arthur  s  sister,  -  for  I  will  put  an  enchantment  upon  him 
that  he  shall  not  wake  for  six  hours,  and  we  will  take  him  away 
to  my  castle ;  and  then  when  he  is  surely  within  my  hold    I  will 
take  the  enchantment  from  him,  and  then  let  him  choose' which 
of  us  he  will  have  for  his  love. ' '     So  the  enchantn.ent  was  cast 
upon  Sir  Launcelot.     And  then   they  laid  him  upon  his  shield 
and  bare  him  so  on  horseback  between  two  knights,  and  brought 
him  unto  the  castle  and  laid  him  in  a  chamber,  and  at  night  they 
sent  him  his  supper.  .  ^ 
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And  on   the  morning  ranic  raily  those  four  (iiiecns,   richly 
dight,  and  l)a»io  him  good  morning,  and  he  them  again.      "Sir 
knight,"  they  said,  "  thou  must  unders'  ..id  thou  art  our  prisoner; 
and  we  know  thee  well,  that  thou  art  Sir  I,aun(clot  of  the  Lake, 
King  Han's  son,  and   that  thou  art  the   noblest  knight   living! 
And  we  know  well  that  there  (an  no  lady  have  thy  love  but  one, 
and  that  is  Queen  C.uinevere  ;  and  now  thou  shalt  lose  her  for 
ever,  and  she  thee  ;   and   therefore   it  behooveth   thee  now  to 
choose  one  oi  us.      I  am  the  Queen  Morgane  le  Fav,  and  here  is 
the  Queen  of  North  Wales,  and  the  Queen  of  Kastland,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Isles.     Now  choose  one  of  us  which  thou  wilt  have, 
for  if  thou  choose  not,  in  this  prison  thou  shalt  die."      "This  is 
a  hard  ca.se,"  said  Sir    Launcelot,  "that   either  I  must  die,  or 
else  choose  one  of  you  ;  yet  had   I  liever  to   die  in  this   prison 
with  worshij),  than  to  have  one  of  you  for  my  paramour,  for  ye 
be  false  enchantresses."      "Well,"  said  the  (pieens,    "is  this 
your  answer,  that  ye  will  refuse  us?"      "  Vca,  on  my  life  it  is," 
said  Sir  Launcelot.     Then  they  departed,  making  great  sorrow. 
Then  at  noon  came  a  damsel  unto  him  with  his  dinner,  and 
asked  him,    "What  cheer?"      "Truly,  fair  damsel,"  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  "never  so  ill."      "Sir,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will  be 
ruled  by  me,  I  will   help  you  out  of  this  distress.      If  ye      ill 
promise  me  to  help  my  flither  on  1\iesday  next,  who  hath  made 
a  tournament  between  him  and  the  King  of  North  Wales  ;  for  the 
last  Tuesday  my  father  lost  the  field  "      "Fair  maiden,"  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  "  tell  me  what  is  your  Other's  name,  and  then  I 
will  give  you  an  answer. "      "  Sir  knight,"  she  said,  "my  father 
is  King  Bagdemagus. "      "  I  know  him  well,"  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, "  for  a  noble  king  and  a  good  knight ;  and,  by  the  faith  of 
my  body,  I  will  be  ready  to  do  your   father  and  you   service  at 
that  day." 

So  she  departed,  and  came  on  the  next  morning  early  and 
found  him  ready,  and  brought  him  out  of  twelve  locks,  and 
brought  him  to  his  own  horse,  and  lightly  he  saddled  him,  and 
so  rode  forth. 

And  on  the  Tuesday  next  he  came  to  a  little  wood  where  the 
tournament  should  be.  And  there  were  scaffolds  and  holds,  that 
lords  and  ladies  might  look  on,  and  give  the  prize.  Then  came 
into  the  field  the  King  of  North  Wales,  with  eightscore  helms,  and 
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Kin^' Rngdcmn^Mis  came  with  fourscore  helms,  And  then  the} 
( oiu  hed  their  spears,  and  came  together  with  a  great  dash,  and 
there  were  overthrown  at  the  first  encounter  twelve  of  King 
liagdemagiis's  party  and  si\  of  the  King  of  North  Wales's  j)arty, 
and  King  I'.agden  igiis's  |)arty  had  the  worse. 

With  that  came  Sir  LauiK  clot  of  the  Lake,  and  thrust  in  with 
his  spear  in  the  thi(  kest  of  the  i)ress  ;  and  he  smote  down  five 
knights  ere  he  heM  his  hand  ;  and  he  smote  down  the  King  of 
North  Wales,  and  he  brake  his  thigh  in  that  AiU.  And  then  the 
knights  of  the  King  of  North  Wales  would  just  no  moie  ;  and  so 
the  gree  was  given  to  King  Magdemagus. 

And  Sir  i-auncelot  rode  forth  with  King  Ibgdemagus  unto  his 
castle  ;  and  there  he  had  passing  good  cheer,  both  with  the  king 
and  with  his  daughter.  And  on  the  morn  he  took  his  leave, 
and  told  the  king  he  would  go  and  seek  his  brother.  Sir  Lionel, 
that  went  from  him  when  he  slejjt.  So  he  departed,  and  by 
adventure  he  came  to  the  same  forest  where  he  was  taken  sleep- 
ing. And  in  the  highway  he  met  a  damsel  riding  on  a  white 
palfrey,  and  they  saluted  each  other.  "  Fair  damsel,"  said  Sir 
l»auncelot,  "know  ye  in  this  country  any  adventures?" 

"  He  arm^d  rode  in  forest  wide, 
And  met  a  damsel  fair, 
Who  told  hini  of  adventures  {^reat. 
Wherein  he  gave  good  care."— Pkrcv's  Remques. 

"Sir  knight,"  said  the  damsel,  "here  are  adventures  near  at 
hand,  if  thou  durst  pursue  them."  "  Why  should  I  not  prove 
adventures?"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "since  for  that  cause  came  I 
hither."  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  hereby  dwelleth  a  knight  that  will 
not  be  overmatched  for  any  man  I  know,  except  thou  overmatch 
him.  His  name  's  Sir  1\irquine,  and,  as  I  understand,  he  is  a 
deadly  enemy  of  King  Arthur,  and  he  has  in  his  prist  a  good 
knights  of  Arthur's  court  threescore  and  more,  that  he  hath  won 
with  his  own  hands." 


•'  Who  has  in  prison  threescore  knights 
And  four,  that  he  did  wound  ; 
Knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  they  be. 
And  of  his  Table  Round."— Pkrcv's  Reuques, 
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Damsel,     sa.d   Launcelot,  -I  pray  you  bring  me  unto  this 
kn.ght.        So  she  told  him,  -Hereby,  within  this  mile,  is  his 
cas  le,  and  by  .t  on  the  left  hand  is  a  ford  for  horses  to  drink  of 
and  over  that  ford  there  grovveth  a  fair  tree,  and  on  that  tree 
hang  many  shields  that  good  knights  wielded  aforetime,  that 
are  now  prisoners ;  and  on  the  tree  hangeth  a  basin  of  copper 
and  latten,  and  if  thou  strike  upon   that  basin  thou  shalt  hear 
tidings.        And  S.r  Launcelot  departed,  and  rode  as  the  damsel 
had  shown  him,  and  shortly  he  came  to  the  ford,  and  the  tree 
where  hung  the  shields  and  the  basin.     And  among  the  shields 
he  saw  Sir  Lionel's  and  Sir  Hector's  shield,  besides  many  others 
of  knights  that  he  knew. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  struck  on  the  basin  with  the  butt  of  his 
spear  ;  and  long  he  did  so,  but  he  saw  no  man.     And  at  length 
he  was  ware  of  a  great  knight   that  drove  a  horse  before  hhn 
and  across  the  horse  there  lay  an  armed  knight  bounden. 

"  He  .struck  hard,  the  basin  broke, 
And  Turquine  soon  he  spied."_PEK  ,v"s  Reliques. 

And  as  they  came  near,  Sir  Launcelot  thought  he  should  know 
the  captive  knight.     Then  Sir  Launcelot  saw  that  it  was  Sir 
Lxahens,  Sir  Gawain's  brother,  a  knight  of  the  Table   Round 
-Novv,  fair  knight,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  -put  that  wounded 
knight  off  the  horse,  and  let  him  rest  awhile,  and  let  us  two  prove 
our  strength.     For,  as  it  is  told  me,  thou  hast  done  great  despite 
and  shame  unto  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  therefore  now  de- 
fend thee."      -  If  thou  be  of  the  Table  Round,"  said  Sir  Tur- 
quine, -  I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  fellowship." 

"  If  thou  be  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
Then  welcome  shall  thou  be, 
Wherefore  see  th^  .1  thyself  defend, 
For  now  defie  I  thee."— Percy's  Reliques. 

"That  is  overmuch  said,"  said  Sir  l,auncelot. 

Then  they  put  their  spears  in  the  rests,  and  cime  together 
with  their  horses  as  fast  as  they  might  run.  And  each  smote  the 
other  ,n  the  middle  of  their  shields,  so  that  their  horses  fell 
under  them  and  the  knights  were  both  staggered  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  could  clear  their  horses,  they  drew  out  their  swords  and 
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came  together  eagerly,  and  eac.h  gave  the  other  many  strong 
strokes,  for  neither  shield  nor  harness  might  withstand  their 
strokes.  So  within  a  while  both  had  grimly  womids,  and  bled 
grievously.  Then  at  the  last  they  were  breathless  both,  and 
stood  leaning  upon  their  swords.  "Now,  fellow"  said  Sir 
Turquine,  -thou  art  the  stoutest  man  that  ever  I  met  with  and 
best  breathed;  and  so  be  it  thou  be  not  the  knight  that  l' hate 
above  all  other  knights,  the  knight  that  slew  my  brother  Sir 
Carados,  I  will  gladly  accord  with  thee  ;  and  for  thy  love  I'will 
deliver  all  the  prisoners  that  I  have." 

''What  knight  is  he  that  thou  hatest  so  above  others?" 
"Truly,"  .said  Sir  Turquine,  "his  name  is  Sir  Launcelot  of  the 
Lake."  -  I  am  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  King  Ban's  son  of 
Benwick,  and  very  knight  of  the  Table  Round  ;  and  now  I  defy 
thee  do  thy  best."  "Ah!  said  Sir  Turquine,  "Launcelot 
thou  art  to  me  the  most  welcome  that  ever  was  knight  •  for  we 
shall  never  part  till  the  one  of  us  be  dead."  And  then  they 
hurtled  together  like  two  wild  bulls,  rashing  and  lashing  with 
their  swords  and  shields,  so  that  sometimes  they  fell,  as  it  were 
headlong.  Thus  they  fought  two  hours  and  mo're,  till  the 
ground  where  they  fought  was  all  bepurpled  with  blood. 

"  But  soon  too  earnest  grew  their  game, 
The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  flame, 
And  horse  and  men  to  ground  there  came— 
Knights  who  shall  rise  no  more. 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced, 
Gay  shields  were  cleft  and  crests  defaced, 
And  steel  coats  riven  and  helms  unbraced. 

And  pennons  streamed  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array, 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sway, 

Unheeding  where  they  fell."— Scott. 

Then  at  the  last  Sir  Turquine  waxed  sore  faint,  and  gave 
somewhat  aback,  and  bare  his  shield  full  low  for  weariness.  That 
spied  Sir  Launcelot,  and  leapt  then  upon  him  fiercely  as  a  lion 
and  took  him  by  the  beaver  of  his  helmet,  and  drew  him  down 
on  his  knees.  And  he  rased  off  his  helm,  and  smote  his  neck 
in  sunder. 
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And  Sir  Gaheris,  when  he  saw  Sir  Turquine  slain,  said,  "Fair 
lord,  I  pray  you  tell  me  your  name,  for  this  day  I  say  ye  are  the 
best  knight  in  the  world,  for  ye  have  slain  this  day  in  my  sight 
the  mightiest  man  and  the  best  knight  except  you  that  ever  I 
saw."  "Sir,  my  name  is  Sir  T.auncelot  du  T.ac,  that  ought  to 
help  you  of  right  for  King  Arthur's  sake,  and  in  especial  for  Sir 
Gawain's  sake,  your  own  dear  brother.  Now  I  pray  you,  that 
ye  go  into  yonder  castle,  id  set  free  all  the  prisoners  ye  find 
there,  for  I  am  sure  ye  shall  find  there  many  knights  of  the 
Table  Round,  and  especially  my  brother  Sir  Lionel.  I  pray  you 
greet  them  all  from  me,  and  tell  them  I  bid  them  take  there  such 
stuff  as  they  find  ;  and  tell  my  brother  to  go  unto  the  court  and 
abide  me  there,  for  by  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  I  think  to  be 
there ;  but  at  this  time  I  may  not  stop,  for  I  have  adventures  on 
hand."  So  he  departed,  and  Sir  Gaheris  rode  into  the  castle, 
and  took  the  keys  from  the  porter,  and  hastily  opened  the  prison 
door  and  let  out  all  the  prisoners.  There  was  Sir  Kay,  Sir 
Brandeles,  and  Sir  Galynde,  Sir  Bryan,  and  Sir  Alyduke,  Sir 
Hector  de  Marys,  and  Sir  Lionel,  and  many  more. 

"  From  prison  threescore  knights  and  four 
Deli verest  every  one." — Percy's  Rei.iques. 

And  when  they  saw  Sir  Gaheris,  they  all  thanked  him,  for 
they  thought,  because  he  was  wounded,  that  he  had  slain  Sir 
Turquine.  *'  Not  so,"  said  Sir  Gaheris ;  *'  it  was  Sir  Launcelot 
that  slew  him,  right  worshipfully  ;   I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes." 

Sir  Launcelot  rod^  till  at  nightfall  he  came  to  a  fair  castle, 
and  therein  he  found  an  old  gentlewoman,  who  lodged  him  with 
good-will,  and  there  he  had  good  cheer  for  him  and  his  horse. 
And  when  time  was,  his  host  brought  him  to  a  fair  chamber 
over  the  gate  to  his  bed.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  unarmed  him, 
and  set  his  harness  by  him,  and  went  to  bed,  and  anon  he  fell 
asleep.  And  soon  after  there  came  one  on  horseback  and  knocked 
at  the  gate  in  great  haste  ;  and  when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  this,  he 
arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  by  the  moonlight 
three  knights  riding  after  that  one  man,  and  all  three  lashed  on 
him  with  their  swords,  and  that  one  knight  turned  on  them 
knightly  again  and  defended  himself.  "  Truly,"  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, "yonder  one  knight  will  I  help,  for  it  is  shame  to  see  three 
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knights  on  one."     Then  he  took  his  harness  and  went  out  at 

aloud  l„r„  you  kn.ghts  unto  me,  and  le.ne  your  fiL-hnn,, 
w,  h  that  knight."  Then  the  knights  left  Sir  Kay  for  it  wa  ht 
they  were  upon,  and  turned  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  struckTanv 

them"     So  r\.         none  of  your  help;  let  me  alone  with 
one  side       AH        I  """"""^  ''™  '°  ^°   ^'^  "'"■  -d  stood 

"  rs'toM^ar-^'-dt"',  "'"  ''"'■^'"-  "•=  >"^"'  -  ™'°  3'»"-" 
As  to  that,     sa,d  Sir  Uuncelot,  •'  I  will  not  take  your  yield 

.ng  unto  me      If  so  be  ye  will  yield  you  unto  Sir  Ka-   the  Sen' 

eschai,  I  w,ll  save  your  lives,  but  else  not. "   "  Fair  knLh    "  fhen 

they  said     ..we  w„l  do  as  thou  commandes  ^^  .^    '..^h:: 

shal  ye  "  sa,d  Sir  Uuncelot,  ..on  Whitsunday  next,  go  into 'he 

court  of  K,ng  Arthur,  and  there  shall  ye  yield  you   mm  Ouee„ 

oners.  Sir,     they  said,  .'  it  shall  be  done,  by  the  faith  of 

And  so  Sir  Uuncelot  suffered  them  to  depart 

(^n  the  morn  Sir  Uuncelot  rose  early  and  left  Sir  Kav  sleeo 
.ng;  and  S,r  Uuncelot  took  Sir  Kay's  armor,  and  hifshieM" 

0  he^Zttd '  ^"h^""'  "  ''^  '"*  =""*  '"''  "'-^  l^-t  and 
ne  departed.      i  hen  soon  alter  arose  Sir  Kay,  and  missed  Sir 

I-uncelot.     And  then  he  espied  that  he  had    aken  his  Irmo 

Kay     .^hatTe     7^'''  ""  '"'  ^^'*'  '  '"^^  -11,  ""1m™ 
Kay,       hat  he  wdl  gr.eve  some  of  King  Arthur's  knights   for 

^y  cause  of  his  arn.or  I  am  sure  I  shall  ride  in  peace  "     Then 
S.r  Kay  thanked  his  host  and  departed. 

Sir  Uunc.t  rode  in  a  deep  forest,  and  there  he  saw  four 
nights  tmder  an  oak,  and  they  were  of  Arthur's  cotrt.  Tht 
«as  Sir  Sagramour  le  Desirus,  and  Hector  de  Marys  and  S  r 
Ga^^am  and  Sir  Uwaine.  As  they  spied  Sir  U^^Xt  the^ 
^dged  by  his  arms  it  had  been  Sir  Kay.  ."Now,  by  my  f  i,,,'' 
^■d  Sir  Sagramour,  ..  1  will  prove  Sir  Kay's  might  "  •  and  L 
h.s  spear  i„  his  hand,  and  came  toward  Sir  Uu'celot'     The'r 
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with  Sir  Launcelot  couched  his  spear  against  him,  and  smote  Sir 
Sagramour  so  sore  that  horse  and  man  fell  both  to  the  earth. 
Then  said  Sir  Hector,  "  Now  shall  ye  see  what  I  may  do  with 
him."  But  he  fared  worse  than  Sir  Sagramour,  for  Sir  Launce- 
lot's  spear  went  through  his  shoulder  and  bare  him  from  his 
horse  to  the  ground.  "  By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Uwaine,  "  yon- 
der is  a  strong  knight,  and  I  fear  he  hath  slain  Sir  Kay,  and  taken 
his  armor."  And  therewith  Sir  Uwaine  took  his  spear  in  hand 
•and  rode  toward  Sir  Launcelot  ;  and  Sir  Launcelot  met  him  on 
the  plain  and  gave  him  such  a  buffet  that  he  was  staggered,  and 
wist  not  where  he  was.  "  Now  see  I  well,"  said  Sir  Gawain, 
''that  I  must  encounter  with  that  knight."  Then  he  adjusted 
his  shield,  and  took  a  good  spear  in  his  hand,  and  Sir  Launcelot 
knew  him  well.  Then  they  let  run  their  horses  with  all  their 
mights,  and  each  knight  smote  the  other  in  the  middle  of  his 
shield.  But  Sir  Gawain's  spear  broke,  and  Sir  Launcelot 
charged  so  sere  upon  him  that  his  horse  fell  over  backward. 
Then  Sir  Laun(  elot  rode  away  smiling  with  himself,  and  he  said, 
"  Good  luck  be  with  him  that  made  this  spear,  for  never  came 
a  better  into  my  hand."  Then  the  four  knights  went  each  to 
the  other  and  comforted  one  another.  "What  say  ye  to  this 
adventure,"  said  Sir  Gawain,  "  that  one  spear  hath  felled  ns  all 
four?"  "I  dare  lay  my  head  it  is  Sir  Launcelot,"  said  Sir 
Hector;    "  I  know  it  by  his  riding." 

And  Sir  Launcelot  rode  through  many  strange  countries,  till 
by  fortune  he  came  to  a  fair  castle  ;  and  as  he  passed  beyond 
the  castle,  he  thought  he  heard  two  bells  ring.  And  then  he 
perceived  how  a  falcon  came  flying  over  his  head  toward  a  high 
elm  ;  and  she  had  long  lunys'  about  her  feet,  and  she  flew  unto 
the  elm  to  take  her  perch,  and  the  lunys  got  tangled  in  a  bough ; 
and  when  she  would  have  taken  her  flight,  she  hung  by  the  legs 
fast,  and  Sir  Launcelot  saw  how  she  hung,  and  beheld  the  fair 
falcon  entangled,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her.  Then  came  a  lady 
out  of  the  castle  and  cried  aloud,  "  O  Launcelot,  Launcelot,  as 
thou  art  the  flower  of  all  knights,  help  me  to  get  my  hawk ;  for 
if  my  hawk  be  lost,  my  lord  will  slay  me,  he  is  so  hasty." 
"  What  is  your  lord's  name?"  said  Sir  Launcelot.      "  His  name 


*  The  string  with  wliich  the  falcon  is  held. 
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h-vk  ;  a....  yet  in  .ru,h  IL    n  il       i  ,"  ,    "V"  ="'  '""' 

.ng  high,  and  few  boughs  to  heh>      e  "      A   J,,  "■'  "  '""'■ 
l~iunceiot  alighted  an<l  lied  I  ?  y.  ,      "*  therewith  Sir 

la,ly  to  unarnt  hi  '       u     ^"^  '"  ""^  "''■''-•■  ••""''  '"''•y"!  'he 

there  came  out  of  the  c-istle  h.r  1      1       .    ,  "  si'd^only 

II  castle  her  husband  a    armerf   nn,^  ^.-uu  u- 

naked  sword  in  his  hand  and  said    -n   ,/ .""  "7' ^"^^  ^^ '^H  h's 
have  I  got  thee  as  I  would  f'      ?'     "'^'''  I^^^'"ceiot,  now 

slay  him.      '^Ah    I'dv    '  L,-  T.'  f  °'  ^^,  ^'"^  ^^°'^  «^  ^'-^  ^^^e  to 

-y-n.p.^  -^Lhr-s^si^t:;^:-;- 

manded  her  ;  and  therefore  there  is  none  oth     t  'v  hu     ]  "  '  h"" 

said  S.r  Launcelot;    -thou  an  armed  knight   to  slav  n   n  1%, 
man  by  treason  "      '<i'u  .  *  '^>^  ^  naked 

from  f     tru'^t      Z''A\^'""'  '"'''''•  ^"^  '-  '^-''^  ■■'Off 
own  horse  sood     ,n  .      L     ,'""'  '"""'  ='"'^  "•^'^''«'  how  his 

eagerly,  leaning  to  hav'"s,ai„'t  „       B f   !"'^'' t'"  "'"' 

away  the  stroke  With  fh«  1  •  ,  ^"'   ^^^uncelot   put 

-i'h'on  thitd;  r  he'L^'i  s:"ttT';rr  ''^  '■'*'  '^"- 

Ihe  ground      Then  Sir  i  ,  '"'"  '^°"'"  '"  ""  ^"'oon  to 

andLuck  his  head  f!  1 ,7"^  ."'  '°°'  ''"  "™^''  °"'  "^  ''-  hand 
whv  ha,l  iZ      ,  ^     "^  ''"'^y-     ■''''™  ^aid  the  lady   '  -Alas  t 

now  it  is  falle'n  J^IZ^^^^'^  '™*'  '^  ''''"  '"''  ^""^ 
all  his  armor   ,„,!       .  Thereupon  Sir  Uuncelot  got 

resort   f^  ^  '      f  ';?    !    .T"  """  hastily,  for  fear  of  ,nore 
n-ight   he  took  hi    h  ,"  '"'  '°  "'■«''■     And  as  soon  as  he 

escaped  thradvttt"  ""  '"""'''  """  "'^'*=<'  «"<'  -^^  had 
And  two  days  before  the  feast  of  Penteeost,  Sir  U„„ce,ot 
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came  home  ;  and  the  king  and  all  the  court  were  passing  glad  of 
his  coming.  And  when  Sir  Gawain,  Sir  Uwaine,  Sir  Sagramour, 
and  Sir  Hector  de  Marys  saw  Sir  Launcelot  in  Sir  Kay's  armor, 
then  they  wist  well  it  was  he  that  smole  them  down,  all  with  one 
spear.  Then  there  was  laughing  and  merriment  among  ihem ; 
and  from  time  to  time  came  all  the  knights  that  Sir  Turquine 
had  prisoners,  and  they  all  honored  and  worshipj)ed  Sir  Launce- 
lot. Then  Sir  Gaheris  said,  "I  saw  all  the  battle  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,"  and  he  told  King  Arthur  all  how  it  was. 
Then  Sir  Kay  told  the  king  how  Sir  Launcelot  had  rescued  him, 
and  how  he  "made  the  knights  yield  to  me,  and  not  to  him," 
And  there  they  were,  all  three,  and  confirmed  it  all.  "And,  by 
my  faith,"  said  Sir  Kay,  "because  Sir  Launcelot  took  my  har- 
ness and  left  me  his,  I  rode  in  peace,  and  no  man  would  have  to 
do  with  me." 

And  so  at  that  time  Sir  Launcelot  had  the  greatest  name  of 
any  knight  of  the  world,  and  most  was  he  honored  of  high  and 
low. 

The  mixed  character  of  Sir  Launcelot  runs  all  through  his 
life.     He  was  the  incarnation  of  right  and  wrong, 

A  princely  knight, 
Whose  blended  life  brought  weal  and  woe 
Unto  his  king. 


I      - 


■> 

1  > 


his 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Cart. 

I-^  befell  in  the  month  of  May,  Queen  Guinevere  called  to 
her  kn.ghts  of  the  Table  Round,  and  gave  them  warning  that 
early  upon  the  morrow  she  would  ride  a  maying  into  the  woods 
and  fields  beside  Westminster;  -and  I  warn  you  that  there  be 
none  of  you  but  he  be  well  horsed,  and  that  ye  all  be  clothed  in 
green,  either  silk  or  cloth  ;  and  I  shall  bring  with  n.e  ten  ladies, 
and  every  knight  shall  have  a  lady  behind  him,  and  every  knighl 
shall  have  a  squire  and  two  yeomen,  and  all  well  horsed  : " 

"  For  thus  it  chanced  one  morn  when  all  the  court 
Green-suited,  but  with  plumes  that  mock'd  the  May,  ' 
Had  been,  their  wont,  amaying."_GuiNEVKKii. 

So  upon  the  morn  they  took  their  horses  with  the  queen  and 
rode  a-maying  in  woods  and  meadows,  as  it  pleased  them  in 
great  joy  and  delight.  Now  there  was  a  knight  named  Mal'ea- 
gans,  son  to  King  Brademagus,  who  loved  Queen  Guinevere  pass- 
ing well  and  so  had  he  done  long  and  many  vears.  Now  this 
knight.  Sir  Maleagans,  learned  the  queen's  purpose,  and  that  she 
had  no  men  of  arms  with  her  but  the  ten  noble  kni-^hts'all 
arrayed  in  green   for  maying;  so  he  prepared  him  twentv  men  • 

"  In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
In  a  morn  at  breali  of  day. 
With  a  troop  of  damsels  playing, 

The  Queen,  forsooth,  went  forth  a-maying. ' '  —Old  Song. 

(  85  ) 
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So  when  the  (|ueen  had  niayed,  and  all  were  bedecked  with 
herbs,  mosses  and  flowers  in  the  best  manner  and  freshest,  right 
then  came  out  of  a  wood  Sir  Maleagans  with  eightscore  men  well 
harnessed,  and  bade  the  (lueen  and  her  knights  yield  them  jjHs- 
oners.      "  Traitor  knight,"  said  Queen  (iuinevere,  "what  wilt 
thou  do?    Wilt  thou  shame  thyself?    Bethink  thee  how  thou  art 
a  king's  son,  and  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round,  and   how  thou 
art  about  to  dishonor  all  knighthood  and  thyself."      "  15c  it  as  it 
may,"  said  Sir  Maleagans,  "know  you  well,  madam,  I  have  loved 
you  many  a  year,  and  never  till  now  could  I  get  you  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  I  do  now  ;   and  therefore   I  will  take  you  as  I  find 
you."     Then  the  ten  knights  of  the  Round  Table  drew  their 
swords,  and  the  other  party  run  at  them  with  their  spears,  and 
the   ten   knights   manfully  abode   them,  and  smote  away  their 
spears.     Then  they  lashed  together  with  swords,  till  several  were 
smitten  to  the  earth.     So  when  the  queen  saw  her  knights  thus 
dolefully  oppressed,  and  needs  must  be  slain  at  the  last,  then  for 
l)ity  and  sorrow  she  cried,  "Sir  Maleagans,  slay  not  my  noble 
knights  and  I  will  go  with  you,  upon  this  covenant,  that  they  be 
led  with  me  wheresoever  thou  leadest  me."      "  Madame,"  said 
Maleagans,  "for  your  sake  they  shall  be  led  with  you  into  my 
own  castle,  if  that  ye  will  be  ruled,  and  ride  with  me."     Then 
Sir  Maleagans  charged  them  all  that  none  should  depart  from  the 
fiucen,  for  he  dreaded  lest  Sir  Launcelot  should  have  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done. 

Then  the  queen  privily  called  unto  her  a  page  of  her  chamber 
that  was  swiftly  horsed,  to  whom  she  said,  "  Go  thou  when  thou 
seest  thy  time,  and  bear  this  ring  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  pray 
him  as  he  loveth  me  that  he  will  see  me  and  rescue  me.  And 
spare  not  thy  horse,"  said  the  queen,  "neither  for  water  nor 
for  land."  So  the  child  espied  his  time,  and  lightly  he  took 
his  horse  witn  the  spurs,  and  departed  as  fast  as  he  might.  And 
when  Sir  Maleagans  saw  him  so  flee,  he  understood  that  it  was 
by  the  queen's  commandment  for  to  warn  Sir  Tauncelot.  Then 
they  that  were  best  horsed  chased  him,  and  shot  at  him,  but  the 
child  went  from  them  all.  Then  Sir  Maleagans  said  to  the 
queen,  "  Madam,  ye  are  about  to  betray  me,  but  I  shall  arrange 
for  Sir  Launcelot  that  he  shall  not  come  lightly  at  you."  Then 
he  rode  with  her  and  them  all  to  his  castle,  in  all  the  haste  that 
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they  ni.ght.     And  by  the  way  Sir  Maleagans  laid  in  nnUn.sh  the 
best  archers  that  he  had  to  wait  for  Sir  Launc.lot.    And  the  child 
came  to   \  estnnnster,  and  found  Sir  Launcelot,  and  told  his  mes- 
sage, and  debvered  him  the  (juccn's  ring.      "Alas'"   said  Sir 
I^nncelot,  "  now  an.  I  shan.cd  for  ever,  tmless  I  n.ay  rescue  that 
noble  lady.-     Then  eagerly  he  asked  his  aru.or,  and  put  it  on 
hm,,  and  n.ounted  his  horse  and  rode  as  fast  as  he  might  ;  and 
men  .say  he  took  the  water  at  \Vestnnnster  Bridge,  and^.ade  his 
horse  swnn  over  Thames  unto  Lan.beth.      Then  within  a  while 
he  came  to  a  wood,  where  was  a   narrow  wa^• ;  and  there  the 
archers  were  laid  in  ambush.     And  they  shot  at  him,  and  smote 
h.s  hors     ,0  that  he  fell.     Then  Sir  Launcelot  left  his  horse  and 
went  on  foot,  but  there  lay  so  many  ditches  and  hedges  betwixt 
he  archers  and  him    that    he    might    not  meddle  with   them 
Alas     for  shame,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "that  ever  one  knight 
should  betray  another  !  but  it  is  an  old  saw,  a  good  man  is  never 
in  danger  but  when  he  is  in  danger  of  a  coward."     Then  Sir 
Launcelot  went  awhile,  and  he  was  exceedingly  cumbered  by  his 
an.or   h,s  sh.eld,  and  his  spear,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him 

fetc'h  wood    "''  '^^'^  '""'"  ^^  ^'"'  ""  '"■'  '^'^  '""^^^  '^'''^''  '^ 
Now  at  this  time  carts  were  little  used  except  for  carrying  offal 
and  for  conveymg  criminals  to  execution.      But  Sir  Launcelot 
took  no  thought  of  anything  but  the  necessity  of  haste  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  queen  ;  so  he  demanded  of  the  carter 
that  he  should  take  him  in,  and  convey  him  as  speedily  as  pos- 
.ble  for  a  hberal  reward.     The  carter  consented   and  Sir  lZ- 
celo    placed  hm.self  in  the  cart,  and  only  lamented  that  with 
much  joltmg  he  made  but  little  progress.     Then  it  happened  Sir 
Gawa.n  passed  by,  and  seeing  an  armed  knight  travell  ng  in  that 
•nusua   way,  he  drew  near  to  see  who  it  might  be.     Then  Si 
I-mcelot  told  him   how  the  queen  had  bee^.   carried  off,  and 
how  m  hasten,   g  to  her  rescue,  his  horse  had  been  di.sabled,  and 
he  had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  cart  rather  than 
give  up  h,s  enterprise.      Then  Sir  Gawain  said,  "Surely  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  knight  to  travel  in  such  sort;"  but  Sir  Launcelot 
heeded  hmi  not.  ""^ciut 

Ac  nightfall   they  arrived  at  a  castle,  and  the  lady  thereof 
came  out  at  the  head  of  her  damsels  to  welcome  Sir^Gawain 
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'-■yM.,„e  auhc.  earl  '  o     ;,     'i;of%"""."'"""^"  '"  "'^ 
>vould  the  damsels  prepare  .    e     r    V         "^  ^''"■"'"-     ^^">"^r 

He^o.„d  „„oee,,  J,  :,rr;:y:,  :i 

Next  morning  he  sa»-  from  the  turrets  „r    h  , 

-"M-anying  a  lady,  whom  he  in,       ed  ,o  I  e  ^h       '  '"'"  ■^" 
Oawam  thought  it  might  be  ,n  ,,      ,  '"^  'l'"^"-'"-     «'> 

riepart.  The  lady  of  the  os,  e'  ""' ,  "T""-'  «:"••■")■  eager  to 
hor-se,  and  they  .rivers  dtl,  "''/"?  ^'"  ,'■"'"-'"'  »"h  a 
from  son,e  travellers  whom  ,h  y  J  't  '  !"'■  ■'''^■''  '^■--'' 
whtch  led  to  the  castle  of  Sir  Mn  ''''  ""'=  '"°  '"^'^^ 

friends  separated.     Sir  °  a,m luf  f '""?■  u  "^""  "^"^■'■°^'--  'he 
obstacles,  which  he  encou       ed    „  ,f''   "^^  '^^■-''   -"> 

much  loss  of  time.  As  ecW  ""'""'"'fy'  '""  "ot  without 
young  and  sportive  damse  "^"^^  "'^  T  ""'  "^  ^ 
at  her  castle.  The  knieht  » h^  u  ''™l'°'''<'  1°  h""  «  sup,,er 
'he  offer,  thongh  wi  h  t  .-erv  "■''^,'^""«^^-"'  "eary,  accep  ed 
>ady  to  her  ca.s^le.  aid  c  L!  „t,f  7,  "'••  '"""owe/the 
qiHle  impenetrable  to  all  her  amZ        ?  '"''''"■  >""  "^s 

-ene  changed,  and  he  w  s  a  sa  ed  I'J      T'"'-     '""*"'>'  'he 
he  dealt  with  so  vigorousIvTht     ^  ^'^ /ur.ons  n,(ifian,s,  whom 

*sab,ed,  when  again^Iere'Cs  t'c  l^Ie"  .tlf  ^  r,  T'''' 
alone  with  his  fair  hostess  ,vl,„  •  ""'''''  ,^"''  he  found  himself 
other  than  hisguardirn  fl '  li"  """f"  '"'"  "^^'  ^he  was  none 
Of  his  conrage'and  Z^^:  ^'t^^^^'rl '^"^  '°'-'^ 
him  on  his  road,  and  before  nariin/  u"  ""^  ^""^  ''™"8ht 
•old  him  would  by  its  chaZ  '  f  f"!,^'T  "  ""«'  ''''''^  »he 
chantn,en.,s,andeLblet?:r:,,^  ^,;f-'-  '^  ^™  ="  »" 

Sir  Launcelot  nnrsiipH  h,c  • 

commodede.cept^b;r  tl;:„rf^^erslho^       "'"'^  '"" 
have  learned,  by  some  menn.   v      '    '^^''^'^'  '^'^o  ^11  seemed  to 

One,  more  in'sollnt  .haH  e^^  ha'd'r ''"/'"  "'  •"-"'• 
h;m  during  dinner,  and  even  o'rtf  a  battle        '  '"  '"'"""" 
pleasantry.     Launcelot   after  »„'"  "W""'' of  Ws      ' 
'o  be  carted  in  his  ttlr,,'  "'^  """"y-  °»'y  doomed  him 
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Flight  of  Sir  Launcelot. 


rim  ADviisruni:  or  riiE  c.inr. 


So 


parent  .  or,li.,li„-,  1„„  f„,„„|  h„,„,|f  „,  „,^,  „, 

sp.tc  of  the  ^  is.onary  .nnnsUTs  who  ,n.,..,„|„c.l  ,o  dcfaul  i,  h,„U- 
open   .he  Kn,..s  o.   .he  tower,  nn.l  continue!  his  lou  n ev 

lenK.h   h,s  |,r„,rc.s  w.-.s  ,  he,  kcl  hy  a  w„lc  .n,l   r  ,;„,; 

whKh  ,oul,l  only  be  ,,ass„l  „„  ..,  „,„„„.  i.^,,,.,  „„  IZX'rT'. 

«cpw„,„„  prove  his  des ..ion.      ,„,„„.,,„,      :,";', 

■y   he  hru  le.  and  tn.kinghim  swi,„  |,yhis  si,le.  p^ss^l      e       , 
.r,d,.e,  and  was  atta,  ked  as  soon  as  ho  reaehe.i  the  ink,, 
I.on  and  a  |e„,,ar,l.  l.oth  of  whi,  h  he  slew,  ..n.l  then,         n    e, 
nd  l,le„hn,,  seated  hin.self  on  the  «rass  and   en, leav     1^^ 

father  of  Maleagans,  whose  castle  was  then  in  si«ht,  and  at  „' 
Kreat  ,hs,an.  e.  This  king,  no  less  .onrteous  ,h.tn  1  i  o,'  „  s 
hangh.y  an,l  insolent,  after  con.plin.en.ing  Sir  I,ann,  I  ,t  ?"  IZ 
^.ior  .and  ski,,  he  had  displayed  in  .he  perils  ,.r  ;  '. ,  ^ 

the  w,,d  ,,eas.s.  offere,,   hin,  his  assis.ancc,  an,,   infornat 
hat  the  ,,neen  was  safe  in  his  castie,  ,,„t  coal,,  only  ,,e  r    , 
jy  enconnter,n«  Afaleagans.      I.a„ncelot  de,nande,l  the  hat.le  fo 

;o:: ::  [n,::  r:;'^;:^  ;;,:tr'"-^7.-  ^'  "r  ^-'  °'  •" 
::r;'""--r '-°>'^'-'-hhi:i::,r::r 

and  the  con.cs     for  a  tin.e  w.as  doub.fnl  ;   till   CM.inevere       ' 

revived  the  droopi,Uni;:^°ir:esnn..'d^:T:r,;;r:s 

-,.enor,ty,  an,,  soon  laid  at  his  fee,  his  haugh.y  advert  v 

Me  was  on  ,he  point  of  sacrificing  hin,  to  his  resen'tment 
■hen  (.u.ncvere  ntoved  l,y  the  entreaties  of  Ilrademagus  o  S 

hin  to  withhold  the  Wo«-,  and  he  obeye,,.     The  cis  ^  .   7 , 

prisoners  were  now  at  his  disposal.      li.ncelot  has      edt  ie 
.•.partment  of  Ihe  qneen,  threw  himself  at  her  fee,  and  w  s  l^ 

o     iss  her  hand,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah'la  ,,  ^  .■^':^ 
'lo  I  see  thee  again,  yet  feel  ,hee  to  be  no  longer  wo  thv  of 
n^fter  Win,  been  disgracefully  drawn  abont  t'he  Z^t 

^"'^  '^''"'  "°'  "me  to  finish  the  nhnsp    fnr  h      i 

-cl<lenlys,ar,ed   from  her,  and,  bitterly  Le      I'    ^b^    'V" 
."curred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereigf,  ladyTrill^'ulit':; ^h'i 
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castle,  threw  his  sword  and  his  shield  to  the  right  and  left,  ran 
furiously  into  the  woods,  and  disappeared. 

It  seems  that  the  story  of  the  abominable  cart,  which  haunted 
Launcelot  at  every  step,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Kay,  who 
had  told  it  to  the  queen,  as  a  proof  that  her  knight  must  have 
been  dishonored.  But  Guinevere  had  full  leisure  to  repent  the 
haste  with  which  she  had  given  credit  to  the  tale.  Three  days 
elapsed,  during  which  Launcelot  wandered  without  knowing 
where  he  went,  till  at  last  he  began  to  reflect  that  his  mistress 
had  doubtless  been  deceived  by  misrepresentation,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  set  her  right.  He  therefore  returned,  compelled 
Maleagans  to  release  his  prisoners,  and,  taking  the  road  by 
which  they  expected  the  arrival  of  Sir  Gawain,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  him  the  next  day  ;  after  which  the  whole  com- 
pany proceeded  gayly  towards  Camelot. 


'.r«?rr- 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Lady  of  Sha-lott'-E-laine'. 

The  Lady  of  Sha-lott'. 

^vtZt^■n!v'''''"'''' ,"  "'^'""'  ""™^"^"'  '°  be  held  at 
Winchester.      I  ho  king,  not  less  impatient  tlian  his  kni-hts  for 

h,s  fesfval,  set  off  so.ne  days  before  to  superintend  t  etren 

a  r,'ot  "'7  ""  """"  '-'"'  ''"  ^°" ''  ^'  Can,elo  .'  I 
ai  o  H,^  :;  T  '"'"="''  "'  indisposition,  rentained  behind 
also      His  .ntent.on  was  to  attend  the  tournament  in  dis-nise  ■ 

lbr,es;nr  ,     ,°";  ^"^^"^"dant,  and,  cotnUerfeiting  the 

k-tbleness  of  age,  took  the  most  nnfre-iuented  road  to  Winehes 
•er.  and  passed  unnoticed  as  an  old  knight  who  was  go  „  "to  be 
a  spectator  of  the  sports.      Even  Arthur  and  Gawa  ,    wht,  h  n, 
pened  to  behold  hint  from  the  windows  of  a  castle  unde    w   i  h 

°n  mafw^h  r""1'  '"  '''"'""«'  ''''''''''"•  — 'cd  the 
1  yttmu  ,""'""  r"f  ■^''""■'^^°  '"="""-  ">  hi-elf  that 
ored  him    hi        ="""'  "'=  ""■""■'^'^''•-  ''■^""«'°*-     They  suf- 

d    -n       .^°""»"'<1   th«   his  extraordinary  feats  of  anns  tnust 
d..s  over  hnn  at  the  approaching  festival. 

stran.'  r\rt""   '."■""""■'°'  "'^^  "'-^^-ficently  entertained  as  a 
stranger  knight  at  the  neighboring  castle  of  Shalott. 
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"On  e'ther  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  jjarley  and  of  rye, 
Tliat  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  niany-tower'd  Camelut ; 
And  UJ3  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
i-lound  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  iinbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

— The  Lady  ok  Shalott. 

The  lord  of  this  castle  had  a  daughter  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  two  sons  lately  received  into  the  order  of  knighthood,  one 
of  whom  was  at  that  time  ill  in  bed,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
attending  the  tournament,  for  which  both  brothers  had  long 
made  preparations.  Launcelot  offered  to  attend  the  other,  if  he 
were  permitted  to  borrow  the  armor  of  the  invalid,  and  the  lord 
of  Shalott,  without  knowing  the  name  of  his  guest,  being  satis- 
fied from  his  appearance  that  his  son  could  not  have  a  better 
assistant  in  arms,  most  thankfully  accepted  the  offer.  In  the 
meantime  the  young  lady,  who  had  been  much  struck  by  the 
first  appearance  of  the  stranger  knight,  continued  to  survey  him 
with  increased  attention,  and,  before  the  conclusion  of  supper, 
became  so  deei)ly  enaniored  of  him  that,  after  frequent  changes 
of  color,  and  other  symptoms  which  Sir  Launcelot  could  not 
possibly  mistake,  she  was  obliged  to  retire  to  her  chamber  and 
seek  relief  in  tears. 

♦'  lie  spoke  and  ceased. 
The  lily  maid,  Elaine,  won  by  the  mellow  voice, 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  lineaments." — Elaink. 

Sir  Launcelot  hastened    to    convey    to    her,  by  means  of  her 
brother,  the   information  that  his  heart  was  already  disposed  of, 
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but  that  it  would  be  his  pride  and  pleasure  to  act  as  her  )-night 
at  the  approaching  tournament.  The  lady,  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied with  that  courtesy,  presented  him  her  scarf  to  be  worn  at 
the  tournament. 

Launcelot  set  off  in  the  morning  with  the  young  knight,  who 
on  approaching  Winchester,  carried  him  to  the  castle  of  a  ladv' 
sister  to  the  lord  of  Shalott,  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained. The  next  day  they  put  on  their  armor,  which  was 
perfecdy  plain,  and  without  any  device,  as  was  usual  to  youths 
during  the  first  year  of  knighthood,  their  shields  being  only 
painted  red,  as  some  color  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be 
recognized  by  their  attendants. 

"  A  bow-shot  from  her  bovver-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves. 
The  sun  came  clazzling  thro'  the  leaves, 
And  Hamed  u[)on  the  bra/en  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Launcelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  forever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote  Shalott." 

— The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Launcelot  wore  on  hi.,  crest  tiie  scarf  of  the  maid  of  Shalott, 
and,  thus  equipped,  proceeded  to  the  tournament,  where  the 
knights  were  divided  into  two  companies,  the  one  commanded 
by  Sir  Galehaut,  the  other  by  King  Arthur.  Having  surveyed 
the  combat  for  a  short  time  from  without  the  lists,  and  observed 
that  Sir  Galehaut's  party  began  to  give  way,  they  joined  the 
press  and  attacked  the  royal  knights,  the  young  man  choosing 
such  adversaries  as  were  suited  to  his  strength,  while  his  com*^ 
panion  selected  the  principal  champions  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  successively  overthrew  Gawain,  Bohort,  and  Lionel.  The 
astonishment  of  the  spectators  was  extreme,  for  it  was  thought 
that  no  one  but  Launcelot  could  possess  such  invincible  force  ; 
yet  the  favor  on  his  crest  seemed  to  preclude  the  i)ossibility  of 
his  being  thus  disguised,  for  Launcelot  had  never  been  known  to 
wear  the  badge  of  any  but  his  sovereign  lady.  At  length  Sir 
Hector,  Launcelot's  brother,  engaged  him,  and  after  a  dreadful 
combat  wounded  him  dangerously  in  the  head,  but  was  himself 
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completely  s,„n„e,l  l,y  a  l,lo«.  on  the  helmet,  and  felled  to  the 
gro.,„d;    after  whieh    the   co„c,t,eror   rode   off  at   full   speld 
attended  by  his  companion.  '        ' 

.Z]^7r'"T\  '"  "''  '"'"'^  "'"  ^''••"o"'  "here  Launcelot  was 
attended   ,v,th  the  greatest  care  by  the  good  earl,  by  his  two 
sons  and,  above  all,  by  his  fair  daughter,  whose  .Medical  sljll 
probably  n,uch  hastened  the  period  of  his  recovery.      His  health 
was  alnjost   con.pletely  restored,  when  Sir  Hector,  Sir  Robert 
and  .S,r  I.,onel,  who,  after  the  return  of  the  court  to  Camelot,  had 
u  dertaken  ,l,e  quest  of  their  relation,  discovered  hin,   wa  king 
on  the  walls  of  the  castle.     Tl,eir  meeting  was  very  joyful ;  thev 
passed  three  days  in  the  castle  amidst  constant  festivities,  a,^ 
bantered  each  other  or,  the  events  of  the  tournament.  Laun  elot 
hou,gh  he  beg,an  by  vowing  vengeance  against  the  author  of  h  ; 
wound,  yet  ended  by  declaring  that  he  felt  rewarded  for  the  pain 
by  the  pr„  e  he  took  in  witnessing  his  brother's  extraordinary 
prowess.      He  then  dismissed  them  with  a  message  to  the  oueen 
promtsmg  to  follow  immediately,    it  being  necessary  that  h^ 
hould  first  take  a  formal  leave  of  his  kind  hosts,  as  well  as  of 
the  fair  maid  of  Shalott. 

The  young  lady,  after  vainly  attempting  to  detain  him  by  her 
tears  and  sohc.tations,  saw  him  depart  without  leaving  her  any 
ground  for  hope.  ' 

It  was  early  summer  when  the  tournament  took  place ;  but 
some  ntonths  had  passed  since  Launcelofs  departure,  and  winte 

sTlT.  T  ''■?""'■  ■'■'"  '^^^'"'  ^"'i  ^'^^"Slh  of  he  Lady  of 
Shalott  had  gradually  sunk,  and  she  fel,  that  she  could  not  live 
.part  fVou,  the  object  of  her  affections.  She  left  the  castle,  and 
descending  to  the  river's  brink,  placed  herself  in  a  boat,  vhieh 
she  loosed  front  its  moorings,  and  suffered  to  bear  her  down  he 
current  toward  Camelot. 

One  morning,  as  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Lionel  looked  from  the 
window  of  the  tower,  the  walls  of  which  were  washed  by  a  river 
they  descriedaboat  richly  ortramented,  andcovered  withan  awning 

w  ^o  r  't  '  "'^'^'^.••;P'--^d  '»  1"=  fl-ing  down  the  stream 
«.thout  any  human  guidance.  It  struck  the  shore  while  thev 
watched  It,  and  they  hastened  down  toexamineit.  Beneath  theawn^ 

leatures  Sir  Lionel  easily  recognized  the  lovely  maid  of  Shalott. 
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Elaine  in  the  Tower. 


KLAISE.  p- 

"  Who  is  this  ?  and  wli.it  is  here? 

And  in  tlie  lij^ditrd  pal.i'.e  near 

Died  the  sound  of  roya;  cheer- 

And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 
All  the  kni.!j;hts  at  Canielot. 

But  Launcelot  mused  a  \\V\c  space  ; 

He  said,  '  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 

God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  ^^race, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.'  " 

— Thk  Lady  of  Shalott. 
Pursuing  their  search,  they  discovered  a  purse  richly  embroid- 
ered with  gold  and  jewels,  and  within  the  purse  a  letter,  which 
Arthur   opened    and    found    addressed   to   himself  and  all   the 
kniglits  of  the  Round  Table,  stating  that  I.auncelot  of  the  I  ake 
the  most  accomplished  of  knights  and  most  beautiful  of  men' 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  cruel  and  inflexible    had  by  his 
ngor  produced  the  death  of  the  wretched  maiden,'  whose  love 
was  no  less  invincible  than  his  cruelty.     The  king  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  interment  of  the  lady,  with  all  the  honors 
suited  to  her  rank,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  the  kni^^hts 
the  history  of  her  affection   for  Launcelot,  which  moved  "the 
compassion  and  regret  of  all. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  has  been  retold  so  admirably  by  Tennv 
son,  under  the  title  of  -  Elaine,"  in  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King '' 
we  have  thought  well  to  extend  this  chapter,  although  it  involves 
m  part  a  repetition  of  the  above. 

E-laine'. 

The  name  of  Elaine  is  most  closely  associated  with  that  of  I  aun 
celot's.    She  was  a  sister  to  Sir  Tor,  and  the  daughter  of  Pellenore 
the  king.      Her  love  for  Launcelot  developed  into  an  undyin^. 
passion.      This  awoke  the  jealousy  of  Guinevere,  who  ordered 
her  as  a  rival  to  retire  from  the  court.      Elaine  return*  T  to  her 
father's  palace,  and   spent  her  time  in  burnishing  Lauacelot's 


t 


"  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east. 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Launcelot  • 
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Which  first  she  placed  whtTe  morning's  earliest  ray 

Mif^lit  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam."  — Ei.AINE. 


Sir  Launcelot  in  the  meantime  had  abandoned  C'amelot,  and 
for  two  years  lived  alone  in  the  forest.  While  there  he  was 
attacked  by  a  wild  boar  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Here 
he  was  found  by  a  jioor  hermit,  who  took  him  to  his  hermitage 
and  healed  him  of  his  woimds.  Sir  Launcelot-,  with  his  return- 
ing strength,  wandered  into  the  city  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
king's  i^alace.  One  day  he  fell  asleep  by  the  well,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Elaine.  He  was  at  once  carried  into  the  tower  and 
healed  by  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Grail.  When  his  reason  returned 
he  asked  how  he  came  to  be  at  King  Pellenore's  court.  He  was 
told  by  Elaine  that  he  had  come  as  a  mad  man,  and  but  for  her 
his  identity  had  not  been  discovered.  Eauncelot  determined 
from  then  on  to  remain  at  Astolat  and  never  return  to  Camelot 
again.  King  Pellenore  built  him  a  palace,  and  for  a  time  he 
appeared  to  be  content.  But  the  knightly  passion  was  strong 
upon  him.  A  tournament  was  to  be  held  at  Camelot,  and 
Launcelot  determined  to  be  present. 

"Then  answer'd  Launcelot,  the  chief  of  knights, 
'  But  since  I  go  to  joust  as  one  unknown, 
Hereafter  you  shall  know  me — and  the  shield — 
I  pray  you  lend  me  one,  if  .such  you  have, 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not  mit?.'  " — Elaine. 

The  I^ord  of  Astolat  gave  him  the  shield  of  his  son  Tor. 
Launcelot  wore  the  colors  of  Elaine,  and  entered  the  lists  un- 
known.     It  was  a  battle  of  the  giants. 

•♦  They  couch'd  their  spears  and  prick'd  their  steeds  and  thus, 
Their  plumes  driv'n  backward  by  the  wind  tliey  made 
In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea." — Elaink. 

The  spectators   were  wild  with   exciternent,  and  all   wondered 
who  the  unknown  knight  might  be.     Presently  it  was  whispered 


'*  Is  it  Launcelot  who  has  come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  has  added  wound  to  wound?" — Elaine. 


ELAINE. 
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Launcelot  having  been  severely  wounded,  he  was  carried  from 
the  field  and  tnkcn  to  a  hermit's  cave,      lllaine  songht  him  out. 


Sir  Launcelot  Wounded. 

"And  when  they  gain'd  the  cell  in  which  he  .slept, 
His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 
Lay  naked  on  a  wolfskin,  and  a  dream 
Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them  move. 
Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  unshorn. 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 
Uttered  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry." Elaink. 

After  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  he  was  removed  to  Astolat, 
where  Elaine  continued  to  be  his  nurse.  But  the  knight's 
thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"And  Launcelot 
Would,  tho'  he  call'd  his  wound  a  little  hurt 
Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole,  at  times 
Brain-feverous  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 
Uncourteous,  even  he." — Elaink. 
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Upon  his  recovery  Laiincelot  resolved  to  return  to  C'amelot. 
Elaine  sat  at  the  window  when  the  knight  rode  by.  He  knew 
that  she  was  there. 

*'  And  yet  he  ylanced  not  up  nor  waved  Iiis  hand." — El.AINE. 

Sir  T-aiu-ieelot  tried  to  forget  I'.laine  and  the  associations  of 
Shalott.      Mis  manner  indicated  a  most  heartless  spirit. 

"  His  broad  clear  brow  in  suiibj^ht  glow'd  ; 
On  bmiii^ii'd  Iv^ivcs  liis  war-hor^-e  trode, 
From  underncalh  lii:;  hi.hnct  ilowM 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  lie  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  C'amelot. 
From  the  ])ank  and  from  tlie  river 
He  tla^li'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
•  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river, 

Sang  Sir  Launcelot." 

— Tmk  Lady  of  Shai.ott. 


Elaine  was  thus  left  alone,  while  Guinevere  was  made  happy 
by  Launcelot' s  return. 

'•  So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat  : 
His  very  shield  was  fjone  ;  only  the  case, 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labor,  left." — Elaink. 

She  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  palace  singing  a  strange 

monody  which  she  called  her  song,  "The  Song  of  Love  and 

Death." 

♦'  Sweet  is  true  love  tho'   given  in  vain,  in  vain  ; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain  : 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

•'  Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death  must  be  : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter  ;  sweet  is  death  to  m-?. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

"  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away, 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

"  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be  ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me  ; 
Call  and  1  follow,  I  follow  !  let  me  die." 


ELAINE. 
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One  (lay  she  ralK.l  her  father,  nn.l  asked  that  he  write  a  letter 
in  her  na.nean.l  a.l.hvss  it  to  l.aiin.elot  and  the  (^^11. 
"  And  lay  tlie  letter  in  my  liaiul 
A  liltleere  I  ,li..,  and  c•I<,^e  the  li m.l 
Upon  it  ;   I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  \vhon  the  heat  is  jrone  r,.,ni  „ut  niy  heart, 
Then  take  the  little  hed  on  wlijeh  I  died 
For  J.aunceiufs  I„ve,  and  deck  it  like  the  ( )ueen'.s 
Por  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  (,)ueen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  l,,y  me  on  it. 
And  Kt  there  be  prepared  u  cha.iot-bitr 
To  take  me  to  the  river,  and  a  l.ar},'e 
Be  ready  on  the  river,  cioih,.,!  i„  hiack. 
I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  ( )uecn 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine^ovvn  self, 
And  n..ne  of  you  can  spe.dc  for  me  so  well. 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
Go  with  me,  he  can  steer  and  row,  and  he 
^VilI  guide  me  to  that  i.aiace,  to  the  <loors."_E,.AiNE. 

The  flUher    promised,    thinking  the  retinest  more  fantasy  than 

"  lUit  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the  eleventh 
Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  an.l  she  died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat."  — Ki.ainh. 

She  was  borne  by  her  two  brothers  to  the  river,  where  the  barge 
was  tn  read.ness.  They  laid  her  upon  a  couch,  and  placing  a 
hly  in  her  hands,  turned  away  in  sorrow  : 

"  Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  arul  the  dead 
Steer'd  by  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood.-— Elainf.. 

The  barge  floated  on  until  it  came  near  to  the  Castle  of  Came- 
lot.      Launcelot  was  the  first  to  see  it : 

"Then  while  Sir  Launcelot  leant,  in  half  disgust 
At  love,  life,  all  thing.,  on  the  window-ledge. 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across'' 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the  barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night. 
Then  turned  the  tongueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full-eye,  and  rose 
And  pointed  to  the  damsel.' '— Elaine. 
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Sir  Arthur  onlcrcd  the  <U'a(l  to  be  brought  within  the  palace. 
And  as  he  sto.xl  Ka/in^f  upon  her  face — 

••  He  spied  Aw  lilln  in  lirr  hand, 
Stin)i)t,  took,  Imikr  st-iil,  and  rt-iid  it  ;  this  was  nil. 

*  Most  noljle  I'lrd,  Sir  l.auncclot  of  the  Lake, 
I,  soinrtiint*  (-all'd  the  ntaid  of  Astolat, 
Conic,  for  you  left  me  taking;  no  farewell, 
Ilillitr,  to  take  my  last  farfwcU  of  yon. 
I  iosi-d  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 
And  tlurefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  death. 
And  therefore  to  our  lady  Guinevere, 
And  to  all  oilier  ladies,  I  make  moan. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  aiul  yield  me  burial. 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too,  Sir  Launcelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  j)eerless. ' 

Thus  he  read, 
And  ever  in  the  reading,  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  reid 
To  hers  wliieh  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times, 
S(j  touched  were  they,  half  thinking  that  her  lips. 
Who  lunl  devised  the  letter,  moved  again." — El.AINE. 

Sir  T>auncelot  confessed  that  Elaine's  love  surpassed  that  of  all 
women,  but  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again.  The  Queen 
reproached  him,  but — 

"  Launcelot  answer'd  nothing  ;  be  only  went, 
And  at  the  iinunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
The  high  reed  wax",  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge    ...t  brought  her  moving  down, 
Far  off,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himself,  '  Ah,  simple  heart  and  sweet. 
You  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  (,)ueen's.     Pray  for  thy  soul? 
Ay,  that  will  L     Farewell  too— now  at  last — 
Farewell.'  " — Elaine. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Queen  Guin'e-vere's  Peril. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  Queen  (aiinevere  was  thrown 
into  great  peril  of  her  life.      A  certain  squire  who  was  in  her  im- 
mediate service,  having  some  cause  of  animosity  to  Sir  (^.awain, 
determined  to  destroy  him  by  poison  at  a  public  entertainment.' 
For  this  purpose  he  concealed  the  poison  in  an  apple  of  fine  ap- 
pearance, which  he  placed  on  the  top  of  several  others,  and  put 
the  di.sh  before  the  queen,  hoping  that,  as  Sir  Gawain  was  the 
knight  of  greatest  dignity,  she  would  present  the  apple  to  him. 
But  it  happened  that  a  Scottish  knight  of  high  distinction,  who 
arrived  on  that  day,  was  seated  next  to  the  queen,  and  to  him  as 
a  stranger  she  presented  the  apple,  which  he  had  no  sooner  eaten 
than  he  was  seized  with  dreadful  pain,  and  fell  senseless.     The 
whole  court  was  of  course  thrown  into  confusion  ;  the  knights 
rose  from  table,  darting  looks  of  indignation  at  the  wretched 
queen,  whose  tears  and  protestations  were  unable  to  remove  their 
suspicions.     In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  the  knight  died, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  order  a  magnificent  funeral  and 
monument  for  him,  which  was  done. 

Some  time  after.  Sir  Mador,  brother  of  the  murdered  knight, 
arrived  at  Arthur's  court  in  quest  of  him.  While  hunting  in^he 
forest  he  by  chance  came  to  the  spot  where  the  monument  was 
erected,  read  the  inscription,  and  returned  to  court  determined 
on  immediate  and  signal  vengeance.  He  rode  into  the  hall, 
loudly  accused  the  queen  of  treason,  and  insisted  on  her  being 
given  up  to  punishment  unless  she  should  find,  by  a  certain  day, 
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a  knight  hardy  enough  to  risk  his  life  in  support  of  her  inno- 
cence. Arthur,  powerful  as  he  was,  did  not  dare  to  deny  the 
appeal,  but  was  compelled,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  accept  '*,  and 
Mador  sternly  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  royal  couple 
plunged  in  terror  and  anxiety. 

During  all  this  time  Launcelot  was  absent,  and  no  one  knew 
where  he  was.  He  had  fled  in  anger  from  his  fair  mistress  ujjon 
being  rejjroached  by  her  with  his  passion  for  the  Lady  of  Shalott, 
which  she  had  hastily  inferred  from  his  wearing  her  scarf  at  the 
tournament.  He  took  up  his  abode  with  a  hermit  in  the  forest, 
and  resolved  to  think  no  more  of  the  cruel  beauty,  whose  con- 
duct he  thought  must  flow  from  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  Yet 
calm  reflection  had  somewhat  cooled  his  indignation,  and  he  had 
begun  to  wish,  though  hardly  able  to  hoi)e,  for  a  reconciliation, 
when  the  news  of  Sir  Mador's  challenge  fortunately  reached  his 
ears.  The  intelligence  revived  his  spirits,  and  he  began  to  pre- 
pare with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  for  a  contest  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  insure  him  at  once  the  affection  of  his  mistress  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  sovereign. 

The  sad  fate  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott  had  ere  this  completely 
acquitted  Launcelot  in  the  queen's  mind  of  all  suspicion  of  his 
fidelity,  and  she  lamented  most  grievously  her  foolish  quarrel 
with  him,  which  now,  at  her  time  of  need,  deprived  her  of  her 
most  efficient  champiom. 

As  the  day  appointed  by  Sir  Mador  was  fast  approaching,  it 
became  necessary  that  she  should  procure  a  champion  for  her 
defence;  and  she  successively  adjured  Sir  Hector,  Sir  Lionel, 
Sir  Bohort,  and  Sir  Gawain  to  undertake  the  battle.  She  fell  on 
her  knees  before  them,  called  Heaven  to  witness  her  innocence  of 
the  crime  alleged  against  her,  but  was  sternly  answered  by  all 
that  they  could  not  fight  to  maintain  the  innocence  of  one  whose 
act,  and  fatal  consequences  of  it,  they  iiad  seen  with  their  own 
eyes.  She  retired,  therefore,  dejected  and  disconsolate  ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  fatal  pile  on  which,  if  guilty,  she  was  doomed  to  be 
burned,  excited  her  to  fresh  effort ;  she  again  repaired  to  Sir 
Rohort,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  piteously  calling  on  him 
for  mercy,  fell  into  a  swoon.  The  brave  knight  was  not  proof 
against  this.  He  raised  her  up,  and  hastily  promised  that  he 
would  undertake  her  cause,  if  no  other  or  better  Cfiampion  should 
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present  himself.  He  then  summoned  his  friends,  and  told  them 
his  resolution  ;  and  as  a  mortal  combat  with  Sir  Mador  was  a 
most  fearful  enterprise,  they  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  the 
morning  to  the  hermitage  in  the  forest,  wliere  he  proposed  to 
receive  absolution  from  the  hermit,  and  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven,  before  he  entered  the  lists.  As  they  approached  the 
hermitage,  they  espied  a  knight  ritling  in  the  forest,  whom  they 
at  once  recognized  as  Sir  Launcelot.  Overjoyed  at  the  meeting, 
they  quickly,  in  answer  to  his  (piestions,  conlirmed  the  news  of 
the  queen's  imminent  danger,  and  received  his  instructions  to 
return  to  court,  to  comfort  her  as  well  as  they  could,  but  to  say 
nothing  of  his  intention  of  undertaking  her  defence,  which  he 
meant  to  do  in  the  character  of  an  unknown  adventurer. 

On  their  return  to  the  castle  they  found  that  mass  was  finished, 
and  had  scarcely  time  to  s[)eak  to  the  queen  before  they  were 
summoned  into  the  hall  to  dinner.  A  general  gloom  was  spread 
over  the  countenances  of  all  the  guests.  Arthur  himself  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  dejection,  and  the  wretched  (niinevere, 
motionless  and  bathed  in  tears,  sat  in  trembling  expectation  of 
Sir  Mador's  appearance.  x\or  was  it  long  ere  he  stalked  into 
the  hall,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  rendered  more  impressive 
by  the  general  silence,  demanded  instant  judgment  on  the  guilty 
party.  Arthur  replied,  with  dignity,  that  little  of  the  day  was 
spent,  and  that  perhaps  a  champion  might  )et  be  found  capable 
of  satisfying  his  thirst  for  lattle.  Sir  l^ohort  now  rose  from 
table,  and,  shortly  returning  in  complete  armor,  resumed  his 
place,  after  receiving  the  embraces  and  thanks  of  the  king,  who 
now  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  confidence.  Sir  Mador, 
growing  impatient,  again  repeated  his  denunciations  of  vengeance^ 
and  insisted  that  the  combat  should  no  longer  be  postponed. 

In  the  height  of  the  debate  there  came  riding  into  the  hall  a 
knight  mounted  on  a  black  steed,  and  clad  in  black  armor,  with 
his  visor  down,  and  lance  in  hand.  "  Sir,"  said  the  king,  ''  is 
it  your  will  to  alight  and  partake  of  our  cheer?"  "  Nay,  sir," 
he  replied  ;  '•  I  come  to  save  a  lady's  life.  The  cjueen  hath 'ill 
bestowed  her  favors,  and  honored  many  a  knight,  that  in  her 
hour  of  need  she  should  ha\e  none  to  take  her  part.  Thou  that 
darest  accuse  her  of  treachery  stand  forth,  for  to-day  shalt  thou 
need  all  thy  might." 
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Sir  Mador,  though  surprised,  was  not  appalled  by  the  stern 
challenge  and  formidable  appearance  of  his  antagonist,  but  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter.     At  the  first  shock  both  were  unhorsed. 
They  then  drew  their  swords,  and  commenced  a  combat  which 
lasted  from  noon  till  evening,  when  Sir  Mador,  whose  strength 
began   to  fail,  was  felled  to  the  grouml  by  Launcelot,  and  com- 
"pelled  to  sue  for  mercy.      'J1ie  victor,  whose  arm   was  already 
raised  to  terminate  the   life  of  his  opponent,  instantly  dropped 
his  sword,  courteously  lifted  up  the  fainting  Sir  Mador,  frankly 
confessing  that  he  had  never  before  encountered  so  formidable 
an  enemy.    The  other,  with  similar  courtesy,  solennily  renounced 
all  further  projects  of  vengeance  for  his  brother's  death  ;  and  the 
two  knights,  now  become  fast  friends,  embraced  each  other  with 
the  greatest  cordiality.     In  the  meantime  Arthur,  having  recog- 
nize     Sii    i.auncelot,    whose   helmet  was  now  unlaced,^  rushed 
dow     into  the  lists,  followed  by  all  his  knights,  to  welcome  and 
thank  his  deliverer.    Guinevere  swooned  with  joy,  and  the  i)lace 
of  combat  suddenly  exhibited  a  scene  of  the   most  tumultuous 
delight. 

The  general  satisfaction  was  still  further  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  culprit.  Having  accidentally  incurred  some 
suspicion,  he  confessed  his  crime,  and  wa^  publicly  punished  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  Mador. 

The  court  now  returned  to  the  castle,  which,  with  the  title  of 
"  La  Joyeuse  Garde  "  bestowed  upon  it  in  memory  of  the  happy 
event,  was  conferred  on  Sir  Launcelot  by  Arthur,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  gratitude. 


CHAPTKR  xrr. 

Tris'tram  and  I-soude'. 

Meliadls  was  king  of  Leonois,  or  Lionesse,  a  country  famous 
in  the  annals  of  romance,  which  adjoined  the  kingdom  of  Corn- 
wall, but  has  now  disappeared  from  the  map,  hanng  been,  it  is 
said,  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  Meliadus  was  married  to  Isa- 
bella, sister  of  Mark,  king  of  Cornwall.  A  fairy  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  drew  him  away  by  enchantment  while  he  was 
engaged  in  hunting.  His  .juecn  set  out  in  (,ucst  of  him  but 
was  taken  ill  on  her  journey,  and  died,  leaving  an  infant' son, 
whom,  from  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  his  birth  she 
called  Tristram.  ' 


Son,'  she  said,  '  thy  name  shall  be  of  sorrow, 
Tristram  art  thou  called,  for  my  death's  sake.' 
So  she  said  and  died  in  the  drtar  forest." 

—Matthew  Arnold. 

Gouvernail,   the  queen's  squire,  who   had   accompanied   her 
took  charge  of  the  child,  and  restored  hmi  to  his  father    who 
had  at  length  burst  the  enchantments  of  the  fairy,  a:.d  returned 
honv 

Meliadus,    after    seven    years,    married    again,    and    the    new 
queen,    being  jealous    of    the    infiuence   of  Tristram    with   his 
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^hc      a,d  plots  for  his  life,  which  were  discovered  by  Gouver- 
1    who  ,n  conse,uence   fled  with  the  boy  to  the  court  of  the 
k.ngof  r ranee,  where  Tristram  was  kindly  received    and  JZ 
up    .-proving   in   every  gallant  and  knightly  a       nip  "hnfJn 
-l^I;"g  to  h.s  skill  in  anns  the  arts  of  nn.^'c  and  che  s'     ,  ' 

;:::^'s  ti::^^^  '^^^^t "  '-^  -'--  ^-^  -  ^^'-^'^^ 

spo  ts,  so  that  he  became  d.stinguishcd  above  all  other  chevaliers 
of  the  court  for  his  knowleclge  of  all  that  relates  to  hunting  He 
was  a  young  num  of  great  beauty,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sn 
Calidore  in  the  Faery  Queen  :  ^ 

"  Mini  steadfastly  he  marked,  and  saw  to  l,e 
A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace, 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarce  did  see 
Yet  seventeen  years  ;  but  t..l  and  foireof  face. 
That  sure  he  deemed  him  borne  of  noi,le  race. 
All  m  a  \voodm^..is  jacket  was  he  clad 
Of  Lincoln  r,reene,  belayed  with  silver  lace  • 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets  sprad  ' 
And  by  h.s  side  his  hunter's  horn  he  hanging  had." 

h  m     bu.  as  he  d,d  not  return  her  passion,  she,  in  a  sudden  im- 
uls.  of  anger   e.cted  her  father  against  hin,,  and  he  «as  ban- 
ished ,he  kingdom.     The  princess  soon  repented  of  her  act  and 
m  despa,r  destroyed  herself,  having  first  Iritten  a  n.ost  tl' 
fetter  to  Tr,stran,,  send.ng  him  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  and 
sagacous  dog,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  desiring  hiu,  to  keep  i 
as  a  memorial  of  her.    Meliadus  was  no.  dead,  and  as  his  c,ueen 
Tnstram's  stepn.other,  held  the  throne,  Gouvernail  was  afmid   o 
carry  h,s  pup,   to  his  native  country,  and  took  him  to  Cornwall, 
to  h,s  uncle  Mark,  who  gave  him  a  kind  reception 

m  the  history  of  Uther  and  Igerne.  In  this  court  Tristram 
becante  distinguished  in  all  the  exercises  incumbent  on  a  knight  • 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  practicaii; 
en^  oying  h,s  valor  and  skill.  Morannt,  a  celebrated  Champion 
brother  to  the  queen  of  Ireland,  arrived  at  the  court,  to  demand 
nbute  of  King  Mark.  The  knights  of  Cornwall  ^ere  held  in 
11  relate  not  only  by  Arthur,  l„,t  also  his  entire  court.  ,At  one 
time  King  Mark  sent  a  piece  of  beautiful  cloth  to  Camelot  as  a 
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present   to   the   kin^.      Arthur,  t<,  sh(,u-   his  contc-.npt,  ordered 
that  it  1)L'  rent  and  cast  upon  the  hearth. 

"  Ihrti  Arlliiir  ci  icl  f.  rikI  tin-  il,,i|i,  to  rciut 
In  pieies,  aiul  to  ca-,t  it  Ujiou  tlic  hicutli." 

— (i  \KKI  U   AM)    I,\M:|  IK. 

King  ^[^rk  rould  fnid  no  champion  u  ho  a^nc^i  to  cn.ounter  the 
Irish  kniuht,  till  his  ncpheu-  Tristnuu,  who  had  not  vet  received 
the  honors  of  kni,:;hthoo(i,  craved  to  l.e  admitted  to  the  order 
offenng  at  the  same  time  to  finht  the  battle  of  Cornuall  a-ains't 
the  Irish  champion.  Kinj.^  ^[a,k  assented  with  rehictance  • 
Instram  received  the  accolade,  which  confenvd  knighthood 
upon  hnn  ;  and  the  place  and  time  were  assigneci  for  the 
encounter. 

Without  attempting  to  give  the  details  of  this  famous  combat 
the  first  ...id  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  'IVistram's  exploits  we 
shall  only  say  that  the  young  knight,  though  severely  wouncled 
cleft  the  head  of  Moraunt,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  sword  in  thc^ 
wound.  Moraunt,  half  dead  with  his  wound  and  th-  dis-rnce 
of  his  defeat,  hastened  to  hide  himself  in  his  ship,  sailed  away 
with  all  speed  for  Ireland,  and  died  soon  after  arrivin.r  ni  hjs 
own  country.  '^ 

The  kingdom  of  Cornwall  was  thus  delivered  from  its  tribute 
Jnstram,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  fell  .senseless       His 
friends  flew  to  his  assistance.      They  dressed  his  wounds,  which 
in    general    healed    readily;     but    the    lance    of    .Moraunt    was 
poisoned,  and  one  wound  which  it  made  yielded  to  no  remedies 
but  grew  worse  day  by  day.      The  surgeons  could  do  no  more' 
1  nstram  asked  permission  of  his  uncle  to  depart,  and  seek  for 
aid    in   the  kingdom    of   I.oegria    (England).      With    his    con- 
sent he   embarked,   and,   after  tossing    fc^  many   days    on    the 
sea,   was   driven  by  the  winds    to  the    coast  of   Ireland       He 
landed,  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  he  had   esc:aped  the  peril 
of  the  sea  ;   took  his  rote,-  and  began  to  play.      It  was  a  summer 
evennig,  and  the  king  of  Ireland  and  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Isoude,   were   at  a  window    which    overlooked    the    sea      The 
strange  harper  was  sent  for,  and  conveyed  to  the  palace,  where 
finding  that   he  was   in   Ireland,  whose  champion  he  had  lately 

1  A  musical  instrument. 
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slain,  he  ronrealed  his  name,  and  called  himself 'i'raintris.  The 
queen  im(lerto(,k  his  cure,  and  by  a  medicated  bath  gradually 
restored  him  to  health. 

"  What  ktii^lit  is  this  s(.  weak  and  pale, 
Tlioii^li  llie  locks  are  yet  Inosvn  on  hi.s  noble  head, 
Dropt  on  pillows  in  his  bed  ■' 

'IVi^train  of  I,yoiiess. 
What  lady  is  this  whoso  silk  atliie 
(ileanis  so  rii  h  in  the  lij;lit  of  the  (ire  ? 

Isoude  of  behind.  — Ma rniKvv  Arnold. 

His  skill  in  music  and  in  games  occasioned  his  being  fre- 
quently called  to  court,  and  he  became  the  instructor  of  the 
Princess  Isoude  in  minstrelsy  and  poetry,  who  profited  so  well 
under  his  care  that  she  soon  had  no  ecjual  in  the  kingdom, 
except  her  instructor. 

At  this  time  a  tournament  was  held,  at  which  many  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  others,  were  i)resent.  On  the  first 
day  a  Saracen  prince,  named  I'alamedes,  obtained  the  advantage 
over  all.  They  brought  him  to  the  court  and  gave  him  a  feast, 
at  which  Tristram,  just  recovering  from  his  wound,  was  present. 
The  fair  Isoude  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  all  her  charms. 
Palamcdes  could  not  behold  them  without  emotion,  and  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  his  love.  Tristram  perceived  it,  and  the 
pain  he  felt  from  jealousy  taught  him  how  dear  the  fair  Isoude 
had  already  become  to  him. 

Next  day  the  tournament  was  renewed.  Tristram,  still  feeble 
from  his  wound,  rose  during  the  night,  took  his  arms,  and  con- 
cealed them  in  a  forest  near  the  place  of  the  contest,  and,  after 
it  had  begun,  mingled  with  the  combatants.  He  overthrew  all 
that  encountered  him,  in  particular  Palamedes,  whom  he  brought 
to  the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  and  then  fought  him 
hand  to  hand,  bearing  off  the  prize  of  the  tourney.  But  his  ex- 
ertions caused  his  wound  to  reopen  ;  he  bled  fast,  and  in  this 
sad  state,  yet  in  triumph,  they  bore  him  to  the  palace.  The  fair 
Isoude  devoted  herself  to  his  relief  with  an  ii  terest  which  grew 
more  vivid  day  by  day  ;  and  her  skilful  care  soon  restored  him 
to  health. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  damsel  of  the  court,  entering  the 
closet  where  Tristram's  arms  were  deposited,  perceived  that  a 
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part  of  the  sword  had  been  hrokcn  off.  It  ormrred  to  her  that 
the  missing  portion  was  like  that  which  was  K-ft  in  the  skull  of 
Moraunt,  the  Irish  chanipion.  She  imparted  her  thought  to  the 
<|iieen,  who  <  om|)ared  the  fragment  taken  from  hei  Srother's 
wound  with  the  sword  of  Tristram,  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
part  of  the  same,  and  that  the  weapon  of  Tristram  was  that 
which  reft  l^.er  l)rother's  life.  She  laid  her  griefs  and  resentment 
before  the  king,  who  satisfied  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  the 
truth  of  her  suspicions. 

"  And  tindint,'  Iiy  the  wound  sliai)e  in  his  si<le 

Thi.s  was  the  knight  l.y  whom  their  strength  had  die<l." 

— SwiNliURNE. 

Tristram  was  cited  before  the  whole  court,  and  reproached 
with  having  dared  to  present  himself  before  them  after  having 
slain  their  kinsman.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  fought  with 
Moraunt  to  settle  the  claim  for  tribute,  and  said  that  it  was  by 
force  of  winds  and  waves  alone  that  he  was  thrown  on  their 
coast.  The  (pieen  demanded  vengeanc  e  for  the  death  of  her 
brother  ;  the  ftiir  Isoude  trembled  and  grew  ])ale,  but  a  murmur 
rose  from  all  the  assembly  that  the  life  of  one  so  handsome  and 
so  brave  should  not  be  taken  for  such  a  cause,  and  generosity 
finally  triumi)hed  over  resentment  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  Tris- 
tram was  dismissed  in  safety,  but  commanded  to  leave  the  king- 
dom without  delay,  and  never  to  return  thither  under  pain  of 
death.       Tristram  went  back,  with  restored  health,  to  Cornwall. 

King  Mark  made  his  nei)hew  give  him  a  minute  recital  of  his 
adventures.  Tristram  told  him  all  minutely  ;  but  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  the  fi.ir  Isoude,  he  described  her  charms  with  a 
warmth  and  energy  such  as  none  but  a  lover  could  display.  King 
Mark  was  fa.scinated  with  the  description,  and,  choosing  a  favor- 
able time,  demanded  a  boon  of  his  nephew,  who  readily  granted 
it.  The  king  made  him  swear  upon  the  holy  reli(iues  that  he 
would  fulfill  his  commands.  Then  Mark  directed  him  to  go  to 
Ireland  and  obtain  for  him  the  fair  Isoude  to  be  Queen  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Tristram  beiieved  it  was  certain  death  for  him  to  return  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  how  could  he  act  as  ambassador  for  his  uncle  in  such 
a  cause?     Yet,  bound  by  his  oath,  he  hesitated  not  for  an  in- 
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stnnt.  He  only  took  flic  precaution  to  ( liaii^c  his  nrmor.  Tfe 
ciuhaiktMl  for  Irclan.l  ;  l.tit  a  tempest  drove  iiiin  to  the  roast  of 
I'.nglaiul,  n.ar  (  anielot,  where  King  Arthur  uas  hohhug  his 
court,  attended  by  the  knights  of  the  Roinul  Table  and  many 
others,  the  most  ilhistrious  in  the  worhl. 

'Iristram  kept  himself  unknown.    He  took  part  in  many  justs  ; 
he  fought  many  <  ombats,  in  whi(  h  he  (  overed  himself  wit!  glory.' 
One  day  he  saw  among  those  recently  arrived  the  King  of  Ire- 
laiul,  father  of  the  fair  Isoude.     This  prince,  accused  of  treason 
against  his  liege  sovereign,  Arthur,  (ame  to  Camelot  to  free  him- 
self  from  the  charge.     I'.laanor,  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  war- 
riors  of  the  Round  'I  able,  was  his  accuser,  and  Argius,  the  king, 
had  neither  youthful  vigor  nor  strength  to  encounter  him.      He 
must  therefore  seek  a  champion  to  sustain  his  innocence.      Hut 
the  knights  of  the    Round  Table  were  not  at  liberty  to  fight 
against  one  another  unless   in  a  (|uarrel  of  their  own.      Argius 
heard  of  tlie  great  renown  of  tlie  unknown  knight ;   he  also  was 
witness  of  his  exploits.      He  sought  him,  and  conjured  him  to 
adopt  his  defence,  and  on  his  oath  declared  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.      Tristram   readily  con- 
sented, and  made  himself  known  to  the  king,  who  on  his  i)art 
promised  to  reward  his  exertions,  if  successful,  with  whatever  gift 
he  might  ask. 

'I'ristram  fought  with  P.laanor  and  overthrew  him,  and  held  his 
life  in  his  power.  The  fallen  warrior  called  on  him  to  use  his 
right  of  comjuest  and  strike  the  flital  blow.  "Cod  forbid  " 
said  Tristram,  ''  that  1  should  take  the  life  of  so  brave  a  knight !" 
He  raised  liim  uj)  and  restored  him  to  his  friemls.  The  judges 
of  the  field  decided  that  the  King  of  Ireland  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  against  him,  and  they  led  1>istram  in  triumj^h  to  his  tent. 
King  Argius,  full  of  gratitude,  conjured  Tristram  to  accomi)any 
him  to  his  kingdom. 

How  hai)py  a  moment  for  Isoude,  who  knew  that  her  father 
had  promised  his  deliverer  whatever  boon  he  might  ask  !  But 
the  unhap])y  Tristram  ga/ed  on  her  with  despair  at  the  thought 
of  the  cruel  oath  which  bound  him.  His  magnanimous  soul  sub- 
dued the  force  of  his  love.  He  revealed  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken,  and  with  trembling  voice  demanded  the  foir  Isoude  for 
his  uncle. 
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Argins  ronscMitcd,  aiifl  soon  all  was  prepared  for  the  (Icparturc 
of  IsoiKlo.  nrciiKwaiii,  lu-r  favorite  nuicl  of  honor,  was  to  ar 
•onipany  he.  On  the  .lay  of  departure  the  ,|ueen  took  aside 
this  devoted  attendant,  and  tohl  her  that  she  had  observed  that 
her  daughter  and  'IVistraui  were  attached  to  one  another,  and 
that,  to  avert  the  bad  effe.  ts  of  this  inclination,  she  had  pro- 
cured from  a  powerful  fairy  a  potent  philter  (love-draught), 
which  she  directefl  Mrengwain  to  administer  to  Isoudc  and  to 
King  Mark  on  the  evening  of  their  marriage. 

"  They  sailLd  l.etvvffti  tlit-  inoonfall  and  tlie  sun, 
CndtT  the  spoilt  stars  caslwanl  ;  luit  llie  (|uet;ti 
Out  of  wise  htart  and  suhlle  love  had  seen 
Such  tliiii-s  as  ini-^ht  Ik-,  dark  ns  hi  a  ^hiss, 
And  le--t  sdiik-  doom  of  these  slioulrl  coirn;  to  i,ass 
Bftlioui^ht  her  with  her  secret  soul  alone 
To  work  some  charm  for  marriage  unison 
And  strike  the  heart  of  Isoude  to  Iier  lord 
With  a  spell  stnmijer  than  the  stroke  of  sword. 
Therefore,  with  marvellous  heri.s  and  spells  she  wrought 
To  win  the  very  wonder  of  Iut  thouf,'Iit, 
And  l.rewed  it  with  her  set  ret  hands  and  blest 
An.l  drew  and  gave  out  of  her  secret  breast 
To  one  her  chosen  and  I  sonde's  handmaiden, 
P.reiiKwain,  and  bade  her  Iij.ie  from  sii,dn  of  men 
This  marvel  covered  in  a  jrolden  cup.''— Swindurnk. 

Isoude  and  Tristram  cm1)arked  togeiiier.  A  favorable  wind 
filled  the  sails,  and  ])romised  them  a  fortunate  voyage.  The 
lovers  gazed  upon  one  another,  and  could  not  repress  their  sighs. 
Love  seemed  to  light  up  all  his  fires  on  their  lips,  as  in  their 
hearts.  The  day  was  warm  ;  they  suffered  from  thirst.  I.soude 
first  complained.  Tristram  descried  the  bottle  containing  the 
love-draught,  which  llrengwain  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
leave  in  sight.  He  took  it,  gave  some  of  it  to  the  charming 
Isoude,  and  drank  the  remainder  himself. 

•'  Ah,  would  I  were  in  those  preen  fields  at  play, 
Not  pent  on  .shipboard  this  delicious  day. 
Tristram,  I  ]iray  thee,  ot  thy  courtesy, 
Reach  me  my  golden  phial.  "—Matthew  Arnold. 

The  dog  Houdain  licked   the  cup.      The  ship  arrived  in   Corn- 
wall, and  Isoude  was  married  to  King  Mark.      The  old  monarch 
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was  delighted  with  his  bride,  and  his  gratitude  to  Tristram  was 
unl)oiinded.  He  loaded  him  with  honors,  and  made  him  cham- 
berlain of  his  i)alace,  thus  giving  him  access  to  the  queen  at  all 
times. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  the  court  wi)ich  followed  the 
royal  marriage,  an  unknown  minstrel  one  day  presented  himself 
bearing  a  harp  of  peculiar  construction.  He  excited  the  curiosity 
of  King  Mark  by  refusing  to  play  upon  it  till  he  should  grant 
him  a  boon.  The  king  having  promised  to  grant  his  request, 
the  minstrel,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Saracen  knight,  Sir 
Palamedes,  the  lover  of  the  fair  Isoude,  sung  to  the  harp  a  lay, 
in  which  he  demanded  Isoude  as  the  promised  gift. 


"  Ah,  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper,  thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond." 

— TiiK  Last  Tournament. 

King  Mark  could  not  by  the  laws  of  knighthoo,  withhold  the 
boon.  The  lady  was  mounted  on  her  horse,  and  led  away  by 
her  triumphant  lover.  Tristram,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  absent 
at  the  time,  and  did  not  return  until  their  departure.  When  he 
heard  what  had  taken  place,  he  seized  his  rote,  and  hastened  to 
the  shore,  where  Isoude  and  her  new  master  had  already  em- 
barked. Tristram  played  upon  his  rote,  and  the  sound  reached 
the  ears  of  Isoude,  who  became  so  deeply  affected  that  Sir 
Palamedes  was  induced  to  return  with  her  to  land,  that  they 
might  see  the  unknown  musician.  Tristram  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, seized  the  lady's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  plunged  with 
her  into  the  forest,  tauntingly  informing  his  rival  that  ''what 
he  had  got  by  the  harp  he  had  lost  by  the  rote."  Palamedes 
pursued,  and  a  combat  was  about  to  commence,  the  result  of 
which  must  have  been  fiital  to  one  or  other  of  these  gallant 
knights ;  but  Isoude  stejiped  between  theui,  and,  addressing 
Palamedes,  said,  "You  tell  me  that  you  love  me  ;  you  will  not, 
then,  deny  me  the  request  I  am  about  to  make?"  "  Lady,"  he 
replied,  "  I  will  perform  your  bidding."  "  Leave,  then,"  said 
she,  ''this  contest,  and  repair  to  Kmg  Arthur's  court,  and  salute 
Queen  Guinevere  from  me ;  tell  her  that  there  are  in  the  world 
but  two  ladies,  herself  and  I,  and  two  lovers,  hers  and  mine  ; 
and  rome  thou  not  in  future  in  any  place  where  I  am."      Pala- 
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medes  hurst  into  tears.  -Ah,  lady,"  said  he,  "I  will  ohey 
you;  but  I  beseech  you  that  you  will  not  for  ever  steel  your 
heart  against  me."  "  Palamedes,"  she  replied,  -may  I  never 
taste  of  joy  again  if  I  ever  cjuit  my  first  love."  Palamedes  then 
went  his  way.  The  lovers  remained  a  week  in  concealment 
after  which  Tristram  restored  Isoude  to  her  husband,  advising 
him  in  future  to  reward  minstrels  in  some  other  way. 

The  king  showed  much  gratitude  to  Tristram,   but  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  cherished  bitter  jealousy  of  him.     One 
day  Tristram  and  Isoude  were  alone  together  in  her  private 
chamber.      A   base  and  cowardly  knight  of  the  court,   named 
Andret,  spied  them  through  a  keyhole.     They  set  at  a  table  of 
chess,  but  were  not  attending  to  the  game.     Andret  brought 
the  king,  having  first   raised  his  suspicions,  and   placed   him  so 
as  to  watch  their  motions.      The  king  saw  enough  to  confirm  his 
suspicions,   and    he  burst   into  the  apartment  with   his  sword 
drawn,  and  had  nearly  slain  Tristram  before  he  was  put  on  his 
guard.      But   Tristram  avoided  the  blow,  drew  his  sword,  and 
drove  before  him  the   cowardly  monarch,  chasing  him  through 
all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  giving  him  freciuent  blows  with 
the  fiat  of  his  swoid,  while  he  cried  in  vain  to  his  knights  to 
save  him.      But  they  did  not  dare  to  interpose. 

The  legend  of  Tristram  was  a  favorite  one  among  the  more 
ancient  writers.  The  Italian  poets,  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  have 
founded  upon  it  the  idea  of  the  two  enchanted  fountains,  which 
produced  the  oi)posite  effects  of  love  and  hatred. 

"  Fair  war>  that  fountain,  sculptured  all  of  golrl, 
With  alabaster  sculptured,  rich  and  rare 
And  in  its  basin  clear  thou  might' st  behold 
The  flowery  marge  reflected  fresh  and  fair. 
Sage  Merlin  framed  the  font,— so  legends  bear,— 
When  on  fair  Isoude  doated  Tristram  brave. 
That  the  good  errant  knight,  arriving  there, 
Might  quaff  oblivion  in  the  enchanted  wave, 
And  leave  his  luckless  love,  and  'scape  his  timeless  grave. 
But  ne'er  the  warrior's  evil  fate  allowed 
His  steps  that  fountain's  charmed  verge  to  gain, 
Though  restless  roving  on  adventure  proud. 
He  traversed  oft  the  land  and  oft  the  main. "—Boiardo. 
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Tris'tram  and  I-soude'  (Continued). 

After  this  affair  Tristram  was 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  and 
Isoiide  shut  up  in  a  tower,  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  c^  river.  Tris- 
tram could  not  resolve  to  depart 
without  some  further  communication 
with  his  beloved ;  so  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  forest,  till  at  last  he 
contrived  to  attract  her  attention, 
by  means  of  twigs  which  he  curi- 
ously peeled,  and  sent  down  the 
stream  under  her  window.  By  this 
means  many  secret  interviews  were 
obtained.  Tristram  dwelt  in  the 
forest,  sustaining  himself  by  game, 
which  the  dog  Houdain  ran  down 
for  him  ;  for  this  faithful  animal  was 
unequalled  in  the  chase,  and  knew  so 
well  his  master's  wish  for  conceal- 
ment, that,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  game, 
he  never  barked.  At  length  Tristram 
departed,  but  left  Houdain  with 
Isoude,  as  a  remembrancer  of  him. 
Sir  Tristram  wandered  through  various  countries,  achieving 
the  most  perilous  enterprises,  and  covering  himself  with  glory, 
yet  unhajipy  at  the  sei)aration  from  his  beloved  Isoude.  At 
length  King  Alatk's  territory  was  invaded  by  a  neighboring 
chieftain,  and  he  was  forced  to  summon  his  nephew  to  his  aid. 
Tristram  obeyed  the  call,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  uncle's 
vassals,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  country.  Mark  was 
full   of  gratitude,  and   Tristram,   restored   to   favor  and   to  the 
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society  of  his  beloved  Isoude,  seemed  at  t 
ness.     But  a  sad  reverse  was  at  hand. 

'Iristram  had  brought  with  h-m  a  friend  named  Pheredin,  son 
of  the  k.ng  of  Brittany.  This  young  knight  .saw  Queen  Isoude, 
and  eould  not  resist  her  charms.  Knowing  the  love  of  his 
friend  for  the  queen,  and  that  that  love  was  returned,  Pheredin 
concealed  his  own,  until  his  health  failed,  and  he  feared  he  was 
drawing  near  his  end.  He  then  wrote  to  the  beautiful  queen 
that  he  was  dying  for  love  of  her. 

The  gentle  Isoude,  in  a  moment  of  pity  for  the  friend  of  Tris- 
tram, returned  him  an  answer  so  kind  and  compassionate  that  it 
restored  h.m  to  life.      A  few  days  afterwards  Tristram  found  this 
letter.     The  most  terrible  jealousy  took  possession  of  his  soul  • 
he  would  have  slain   Pheredin,  who   with  difficulty  made  his 
escape.     Then  Tristram  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
forest,  where  for  ten  days  he  took  no  rest  nor  f(jod.     At  lenL^h 
he  was  found  by  a  damsel  lying  almost  dead  by  the  brink  of  a 
fountain.      She  recognized  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  his 
attention.     At  last,  recollecting  his  love  for  music,  she  went  and 
got  her  harp,  and  played  thereon.      Tristram  was  roused  from 
his  reverie  ;   tears  flowed  ;   he  breathed  more  freely  ;  he  took  the 
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"  Sweet  I  sang  in  former  days. 
Kind  love  perfected  my  lays  : 
Now  my  art  alone  displays 
The  woe  that  on  my  being  preys. 

"Charming  love,  delicious  power, 
Worshipped  from  my  earliest  hour. 
Thou  who  life  on  all  dost  shower, 
Love  !  my  life  thou  dost  devour. ' 

"  In  death's  hour  I  beg  of  thee, 
Isoude,  dearest  enemy, 
Thou  who  eist  couldst  kinder  be 
When  I'm  gone,  forget  not  me.  * 

"  On  my  gravestone  passers-by 
Oft  will  read,  as  low  I  lie, 
'Never  wight  in  love  could  vie 
With  Tristram,  yet  she  let  him  die.'  " 
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Tristram,  having  finished  his  lay,  wrote  it  off  and  g.ive  it  to 
the  damsel,  conjuring  her  to  present  it  to  the  cjueen. 

Meanwhile  Queen  Isoude  uas  inconsolable  at  the  absence  of 
Tristram.  She  discovered  that  it  was  caused  by  the  fatal  letter 
which  she  had  written  to  Pheredin.  Innocent,  but  in  despair 
at  the  sad  effects  of  her  letter,  she  wrote  another  to  Pheredin, 
charging  him  never  to  see  her  again.  The  unhappy  lover  obeyed 
this  cruel  decree.  He  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  died  of  grief 
in  a  hermit's  cell. 

Isoude  passed  her  days  in  lamenting  the  absence  and  unknown 
fate  of  Tristram.  One  day  her  jealous  husband,  having  entered 
her  chamber  unperceived,  overheard  her  singing  the  following 
lay : 

"  My  voice  to  piteous  wail  is  bent, 
My  harp  to  notes  of  languislinient ; 
Ah,  love  !  delightsome  days  be  meant 
For  happier  wights,  with  hearts  content. 

"  Ah,  Tristram  !   far  away  from  me, 
Art  thou  from  restless  anguish  free? 
A1-,  !  couldst  thou  so  one  moment  be, 
From  her  who  so  much  loveth  thee  ?" 

The  king,  hearing  these  words,  burst  forth  in  a  rage  ;  but 
Isoude  was  too  wretched  to  fear  his  violence.  "You  have 
heard  me,"  she  said  ;  *'  I  confess  it  all.  I  love  Tristram,  and 
always  shall  love  him.  Without  doubt  he  is  dead,  and  died  for 
me.  I  no  longer  wish  to  live.  The  blow  that  shall  finish  my 
misery  will  be  most  welcome." 

The  king  was  moved  at  the  distress  of  the  fair  Isoude,  and 
perhaps  the  idea  of  Tristram's  death  tended  to  allay  his  wrath. 
He  left  the  queen  in  charge  of  her  women,  commanding  them 
to  take  especial  care  lest  her  despair  should  lead  her  to  do  harm 
to  herself. 

Tristram  meanwhile,  distracted  as  he  was,  rendered  a  most 
important  service  to  the  shepherds  by  slaying  a  gigantic  robber 
named  Taullas,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  plundering  their  flocks 
and  rifling  their  cottages.  The  shepherds,  in  their  gratitude  to 
Tristram,  bore  him  in  triumph  to  King  Mark  to  have  him  bestow 
on  him  a  suitable  reward.  No  wonder  Mark  failed  to  recognize 
in  the  half-clad  wild  man  before  him  his  nephew  Tristram ;  but 
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grateful  for  the  service  the  unknown  had  rendered,  he  ordered 
hnn  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  gave  him  in  charge  to  the 
queen  and  her  women. 

"  For  through  the  haggard  air. 
The  stained  arms,  the  matted  hair 
Of  that  stranger  knight  ill  starred 
There  gleamed  something  which  recalled 
The  Tristram  who  in  better  days 
Was  Launc  lot's  guest  at  Joyous  Card." 

— MAmiKw  Arnold. 

Under  such  care  Tristram  rapidly  recovered  his  serenity  and  his 
health,  so  that  the  romancer  tells  us  he  became  handsomer  than 
ever.  King  Mark's  jealousy  revived  with  Tristram's  health  and 
good  looks,  and,  in  spite  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  so  1  tely  in- 
creased, he  again  banished  him  from  the  court. 

Sir  Tristram  left  Cornwall,  and  proceeded  into  the  land  of 
Loegria  (England)  in  quest  of  adventures.  One  day  he  entered 
a  wide  forest.  The  sound  of  a  little  bell  showed  him  that  some 
inhabitant  was  near.  He  followed  the  sound,  and  foimd  a  her- 
mit, who  informed  him  that  he  was  in  the  forest  of  Arnantes 
belonging  to  the  fairy  Vivian,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who' 
smitten  with  love  for  King  Arthur,  had  found  means  to  entice 
him  to  this  forest,  where  by  enchantments  she  held  him  a  pris- 
oner, having  deprived  him  of  all  memory  of  who  and  what  he 
was.  The  hermit  informed  him  that  all  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table  were  out  in  search  of  the  king,  and  that  he  (Tris- 
tram) was  now  in  the  scene  of  the  most  grand  and  important 
adventures. 

This  was  enough  to  animate  Tristram  in  the  search.  He  had 
not  wandered  far  before  he  encountered  a  knight  of  Arthur's 
court,  who  proved  to  be  Sir  Kay  the  Seneschal,  who  demanded 
of  him  whence  he  came.  Tristram  answering,  "From  Corn- 
wall," Sir  Kay  could  not  let  slip  the  opportimity  for  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  Cornish  knight.  Tristram  chose  to  leave 
him  in  his  error,  and  even  confirmed  him  in  it  ;  for,  meetin.r 
some  other  knights,  Tristram  declined  to  just  wiUi  thenr 
They  spent  the  night  together  at  an  abbey,  where  Tristram  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  all  their  jokes.  The  Seneschal  gave  the  word 
to  his  companions,  that  they  should  set  out  early  next  day    and 
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intercept  the  Cornish  knight  on  his  way,  and  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment of  seeing  his  fright  when  they  should  insist  on  running  a 
tilt  with  him.  Tristram  next  morning  found  himself  alone  ;  he 
put  on  his  armor,  and  set  out  to  continue  his  quest.  He  soon 
saw  before  him  the  Seneschal  and  the  three  knights,  who  barred 
the  way,  and  insisted  on  a  just.  Tristram  excused  himself  a 
long  time ;  at  last  he  reluciantly  took  his  .stand.  He  encoun- 
tered them,  one  after  the  other,  and  overthrew  them  all  four, 
man  and  horse,  and  then  rode  off,  bidding  them  not  to  forget 
their  friend,  the  knight  of  Cornwall. 

Tristram  had  not  ridden  far  when  he  met  a  damsel,  who  cried 
out,  "Ah,  my  lord  !  hasten  forward,  and  prevent  a  horrid 
treason  !"  Tristram  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  soon  reached  a 
spot  where  he  beheld  a  knight,  whom  three  others  had  borne  to 
the  ground,  and  were  unlacing  his  helmet  in  order  to  cut  off  his 
head. 

Tristram  flew  to  the  rescue,  and  slew  with  one  stroke  of  his 
lance  one  of  the  assailants.  The  knight,  recovering  his  feet, 
sacrificed  another  to  his  vengeance,  and  the  third  made  his 
escape.  The  rescued  knight  then  raised  the  visor  of  his  helmet, 
and  a  long  white  beard  fell  down  upon  his  breast.  The  majesty 
and  venerable  air  of  this  knight  made  Tristram  suspect  that  it 
was  none  jther  than  Arthur  himself,  and  the  prince  confiru.ed 
his  conjecture.  Tristram  would  have  knelt  before  him,  but 
Arthur  received  him  in  his  arms,  and  inquired  his  name  and 
country  ;  but  Tristram  declined  to  disclose  them,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  now  on  a  quest  requiring  secrecy.  At  this  moment  the 
damsel  who  had  brought  Tristram  to  the  rescue  darted  forward, 
and,  seizing  the  king's  hand,  drew  from  his  finger  a  ring,  the 
gift  of  the  fairy,  and  by  that  act  dissolved  the  enchantment. 
Arthur,  having  recovered  his  reason  and  his  memory,  offered  to 
Tristram  to  attach  him  to  his  court,  and  to  confer  honors  and 
dignities  upon  him  ;  but  Tristram  declined  all,  and  only  con- 
sented to  accompany  him  till  he  should  see  him  safe  in  the 
hands  of  his  knights.  Soon  after.  Hector  de  Marys  rode  up, 
and  saluted  the  king,  who  on  his  part  introduced  him  to  Tristram 
as  one  of  the  bravest  of  his  knights.  Tristram  took  leave  of 
the  king  and  his  faithful  follower,  and  continued  his  quest. 

We  cannot  follow  Tristram  through  all  the  adventures  which 
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filled  this  epoch  of  his  history.      Suff^re  it  to  say,  he  fulfilled  on 
all  occasions  the  duty  of  a  true  knight,  rescuing  the  opjiressed, 
redressing  wrongs,  abolishing  evil  customs,  and  suppressing  in- 
justice, thus  by  constant  action  endeavoring  to  lighten  the  pains 
of  absence  from  her  he  loved.      In  the  meantime  Isoude,  sepa- 
rated from  her  dear  Tristram,  passed   her  days  in  languor  and 
regret.     At  length  she  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  to  hear 
some  news  of  her  lover.     She  wrote  a  letter,  and  sent  it  by  one 
of  her  damsels,  niece  of  her  faithful  Brengwain.     One  day  1>is- 
tram,  weary  with  his  exertions,  had  dismounted  and  laid  himself 
down  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  and  fallen  asleep.     The  damsel 
of  Queen  Isoude  arrived  at  the  same  fountain,  and  recognized 
Passebreul,  the  hors(^  of  Tristram,  and  presently  perceived  his 
master,  asleep.      He  was  thin  and  pale,  showing  evident  marks 
of  the  pain  he  suffered  in  separation  from  his  beloved.     She 
awaked  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter  which  she  bore,  and  Tris- 
tram enjoyed  the  pleasure,  so  sweet  to  a  lover,  of  hearing  from 
and  talking  about  the  object  of  his  affections.      He  j^rayed  the 
damsel  to  postpone  her  return  until  after  the  magnificent  tourna- 
ment which  Arthur  had  proclaimed  should  have  taken  place,  and 
conducted  her  to   the  castle  of  Persides,   a  brave   and   loyal 
knight,  who  received  her  with  great  consideration. 

Tristram  conducted  the  damsel  of  Queen  Isoude  to  the  tour- 
nament, and  had  her  placed  in  the  balcony  among  the  ladies  of 
the  queen. 

"  He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries, 
Dame,  damsel,  each  through  worship  of  their  Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  child, 
And  some  with  scatter' d  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire. 
He  looked  but  once,  and  veiled  his  eyes  again." 

— The  Last  Tournament. 


He  then  joined  the  tourney.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  strength 
and  valor.  Launcelot  admired  him,  and  by  a  secret  presenti- 
ment declined  to  dispute  the  honor  of  the  day  with  a  knight  so 
gallant  and  so  skilful.  Arthur  descended  from  the  balcony  to 
greet  the  conqueror  ;  but  the  modest  and  devoted  Tristram,  con- 
tent with  having  borne  off  the  prize  in  the  sight  of  the  mes- 
senger of  Isoude,  made  his  escape  with  her,  and  disappeared. 
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The  next  day  the  tourney  recommenceci.      Tristram  assumed 
different  armor,  that  he  might  not  be  known  ;  but  he  was  soon 
detected  by  the  terrible  blows  that  he  gave.     Arthur  and  (iuine- 
vere  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  knight  who  had  borne 
off  the    prize  of  the   day   before.      Arthur's    gallant  spirit  was 
roiLsed.     After  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  and  Sir  Gawain,  he  was 
accounted  the  best  knight  of  the  Round  Table.      He  went  pri- 
vately and  armed  himself,  and  came  into  the  tourney  in  undis- 
tinguished armor.      He  ran  a  just  with  Tristram,  whom  he  shook 
in  his  seat ;  but  Tristram,  who  did  not  know  him,  threw  him  out 
of   the  saddle.      Arthur  recovered   himself,   and,   content  with 
having  made  proof  of  the  st/anger  knight,  bade  Launcelot  finish 
the  adventure,  and  vindicate  the  :  onor  of  the  Round  Table. 
Sir  Launcelot,  at  the  bidding  of  the  monarch,  assailed  Tristram, 
whose  lance  was  already  broken  in  former  encounters. 

"Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods— 
Whom  Launcelot  knew,  had  held  sometime  with  pain 
His  own  against  him,  and  now  yearned  to  shake 
The  burthen  off  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 
With  Tristram  even  to  death  :  his  strong  hands  gript 
And  dinted  the  gilt  dragons  right  and  left. 
Until  he  groaned  for  wrath."— The  Last  Tournament. 

But  the  law  of  this  soit  of  combat  was,  that  the  knight,  after 
having  broken  his  lance,  must  fight  with  his  sword,  and  must 
not  refuse  to  meet  with  his  shield  the  lance  of  his  antagonist. 
Tristram  met  Launcelot 's  charge  upon  his  shield,  wn.'ch  that  ter- 
rible lance  could  not  fail  to  pierce.  It  inflicted  a  wound  upon 
Tristram's  side,  and,  breaking,  left  the  iron  in  the  wound.  But 
Tristram  also  with  his  sword  smote  so  vigorously  on  Launcelot's 
casque  that  he  cleft  it,  and  wounded  his  head.  The  wound  was 
not  deep,  but  the  blood  flowed  into  his  eyes  and  blinded  him 
for  a  moment,  and  Tristram,  who  thought  himself  mortally 
wounded,  retired  from  the  field.  Launcelot  declared  to  the  king 
that  he  had  never  received  such  a  blow  in  his  life  before. 

Tristram  hastened  to  Gouvernail,  his  squire,  who  drew  forth 
the  iron,  bound  up  the  wound,  and  gave  him  immediate  ease. 
Tristram,  after  the  tournament,  kept  retired  in  his  tent,  but  Ar- 
thur, with  the  consent  of  all  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
decreed  him  the  honors  of  the  second  day.    But  it  was  no  longer 
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a  secret  that  the  victor  of  the  two  days  was  the  same  individual, 
and  Gouvernail,  being  questioned,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
I^uncelot  and  Arthur,  that  it  was  no  other  than  Sir  Tristram  of 
Leonais,  the  nephew  of  the  king  of  Cornwall. 

King  Arthur,  who  desired  to  reward  his  distinguished  valor, 
and  knew  that  his  uncle  Mark  had  ungratefully  banished  him' 
would  have  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opi^ortunity  to  attach 
Tristram  to  his  court— all  the  knights  of  the  Round  'Jable  de- 
daring  with  acclamation  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  worthy  companion. 

A  minstrel  was  present  and  sang  the  glories  of  knighthood; 

"  Mushed  were  the  thronR,  both  hmb  and  tongue. 
And  harpers  for  envy  pale, 
And  armed  lords  leaned  on  their  swords 
And  hearkened  to  the  tale. 

"  He  sang  King  Arthur's  Table  Round, 
The  Warrior  of  the  Lake, 
How  courteous  Clawain  met  the  wound, 
And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

**  But  chief  in  gentle  Tristram's  praise 
The  notes  melodious  swell, 
Was  none  excelled  in  Arthur's  Jays, 
The  knight  of  Lionelle. ' '  — ScoTT. 

But  Tristram  had  already  departed  in  search  of  adventm-es,  and 
the  damsel  of  Queen  Isoude  returned  to  her  mistress. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sir  Tris'tram  and  Sir  Laun'ce-lo;; — Sir  Tris'tram  as  a 

Sportsman. 

Sir  Tris'tram  and   Sir  Laun'ce-lot. 

Sir  Tristram  rode  through  a  forest,  and  saw  ten  men  fight- 
ing, and  one  man  did  battle  against  nine.  So  lie  rode  to  the 
knights  and  cried  to  them,  bidding  them  cease  their  battle,  for 
they  did  themselves  great  shame,  so  many  knights  to  fight  against 
one.  Then  answered  the  master  of  the  knights  (his  name 
was  Sir  Breuse  sans  Pitie,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  villan- 
oiis  knight  living)  :  **  Sir  knight,  what  have  ye  to  do  to  meddle 
with  us?  If  ye  be  wise,  depart  on  your  way  as  you  came,  for 
this  knight  shall  not  escape  us."  "That  were  pity,"  said  Sir 
Tristram,  "that  so  good  a  knight  should  be  slain  so  cowardly; 
therefore  I  warn  you  I  will  succor  him  with  all  my  puissance." 

Then  Sir  Tristram  alighted  off  his  horse,  because  they  were 
on  foot,  that  they  should  not  slay  his  horse.  And  he  smote  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  so  vigorously,  that  well-nigh  at 
every  stroke  he  struck  down  a  knight. 

*'  Their  spears  are  down,  their  steeds  are  bathed  in  foam, 
Up,  Tristram  up,  on  with  the  fight !" — Mattmkw  Arnold. 

At  last  they  fled,  with  Breuse  sans  Pitie,  into  the  tower,  and 
shut  Sir  Tristram  without  the  gate.  Then  Sir  Tristram  returned 
back  to  the  rescued  knight,  and  found  him  sitting  under  a  tree, 
sore  wounded.  "  Fair  knight,"  said  he,  "  how  is  it  with  you?" 
"Sir  knight,"  said  Palamedes,  for  he  it  was,  "I  thank  you  of 
your  great  goodness,  for  ye  have  rescued  me  from  death." 
"What  is  your  name?"  said  Sir  Tristram.  He  said,  "My 
name  is  Sir   Palamedes."      "Say  ye  so,"  said  Sir  Tristram; 
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"  now  know  thai  thou  art  the  man  in  .he  world  that  I  most  hate ; 

therefore  make   thee   ready,  for    I    will   do  battle   wiih    thee.'' 

"What   is  your  n;une  ?"   said  Sir    Palamodes.      "My  name   is 

Sir  Tristram,  your  mortal   enemy."      "  It  may  he  so,"  said  Sir 

Palamedes;    "hut  you  have  done  overmuch   for  me  this  day, 

that  I  should  fight  with  you.      Moreover,  it  will  be  no  honor  for 

you  to  have  to  do  with  me,  for  you  are  fresh  and  I  am  wounded. 

Therefore,  if  you  will  needs  have  to  do  with   me,  assign  me  a 

day,  and  I  shall  meet  you  without  fail. "      •«  You  say  well,"  said 

Sir  Tristram  ;   "  now  I  assign  you  to  meet  me  in  the  meadow  by 

the  river  of  Camelot,  where  Merlin  set  the  monument."      So 

they  were  agreed.      Then  they  departed,  and  took  their  ways 

diverse.      Sir  Tristram  passed  through  a  great  forest  into  a  plain, 

till  he  came  to  a  priory,  and  there  he  reposed  him  with  a  good 

man  six  days. 

Then  departed  Sir  Tristram,  and  rode   straight  into  Camelot 
to  the  monument  of  Merlin,  and  there  he  looked  about  him  for 
Sir  Palamedes.     And  he  perceived  a  seendy  knight,  who  came 
riding  against  him  all   in  white,  with  a  covered  shield.     When 
he  came  nigh,  Sir  Tristram  said  aloud,  "Welcome,  sir  knight, 
and  well  and   truly  have  you   kept  your   promise."      Then   they 
made  ready  their  shields  and  spears,  and  came  together  with  all 
the  might  of  their  horses,  so   fiercely,  that  both  the   horses  and 
the  knights  fell  to  the  earth.     And  as  soon  as  they  might,  they 
quitted  their  horses,  and  struck  together  with  bright  swords  as 
men  of  might,  and  each  wounded  the  other  wonderfully  sore,  so 
that  the  blood  ran  out  upon  the  grass.     Thus  they  fought  for 'the 
space  of  four  hours,  and  never  one  would  speak  to  the  other  one 
word.     Then  at  last  spake  the  white  knight,  and  said,   "Sir, 
thou  fightest  wonderful  well,  as  ever  I  saw  knight ;  therefore,  if 
it  please  you,  tell  me  your  name."      "Why  dost  thou  ask  my 
name?"    said  Sir  Tristram;    "art  thou  not  Sir   Palamedes?" 
"  No,  fair  knight,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake." 
"Alas!"   said  Sir  Tristram,  "what  have  I  done?  for  you  are 
the  man  of  the  world  that  I  love  best."      "  Fair  knight,"  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  ' '  tell  me  your  name. "      "  Truly, ' '  said  he,  ' '  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Lionesse."      "Alas!  alas!"   said   Sir 
Launcelot,  "  what  adventure  has  befallen  me  !"     And  therewith 
Sir  Launcelot  kneeled  down,  and  yielded  him  up  his  sword; 
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and  Sir  Tristram  kneeled  down,  and  yielded  him  up  his  sword  ; 
and  so  either  gave  other  the  ilegrec.  And  then  they  both  went 
to  the  stone,  and  set  them  down  upon  it,  and  took  off  their 
hehns,  and  eac  h  kissed  the  other  a  hundred  times.  And  then 
anon  they  rode  toward  Camelct,  and  on  the  way  they  met  with 
Sir  Gawain  and  Sir  (;aheris,  that  had  made  promise  to  Arthur 
never  to  come  again  to  the  <  uurt  till  they  had  brought  Sir  Tris- 
tram with  them. 

"  Return  again,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "  for  your  (picst  is  done  ; 
for  I  have  met  with  Sir  Tristram.     I,o,  here  he  is  in  his  own  per- 
son."    'I"hen  was  Sir  Gawain  glad,  and  said  to  Sir  Tristram,  "  Ve 
are  wel<  ome."     With  this  came  King  Arthur,  and  when  he  wist 
there  was  Sir  Tristram,  he  ran  unto  him,  and  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "Sir  Tristram  ye  are  as  welcome  as  any  knight 
that  ever  came  to  this  court."     Then  Sir  Tristram  told  the  ktng 
how  he  came  thither  for  to  have  had  to  do  with   Sir  Palamcdes, 
and  how  he  had  rescued  him  from  Sir  15reuse  sans  Pitie  and  the 
nine  knights.     Then  King  Arthur  took  Sir  Tristram  by  the  hand, 
and  went  to  the  Table  Round,  and  Queen  (hunevere  came,  and 
many  ladies  with  her,  and  all  the  ladies  said  with  one  voice, 
''Welcome,    Sir  Tristram."      "Welcome,"   said  the    knights.' 
"  Welcome,"  said  Arthur,  "for  one  of  the  best  of  knights,  and 
the  gentlest  ot  the  world,  and  the  man  of  most  worship  ;  for  of 
all  manner  of  hunting  thou  bearest  the  prize,  and  of  all  measures 
of  blowing  thou  art  the  beginning,  and  of  all  the  terms  of  hunt- 
ing and  hawking  ye  are  the   inventor,  and  of  all  instruments  of 
music   ye  are  the  best  .skilled;   therefore,  gentle  knight,"  said 
Arthur,  "  ye  are  welcome  to  this  court."    And  then  King  Arthur 
made  Sir  Tristram  knight  of  the  Table  Round  with  great  nobley 
and  feasting  as  can  be  thought. 

"  Then  Tristram,  laughing,  caught  the  harp  and  sang  ; 
'  Ay,  ay,  O  ay— the  winds  that  bend  the  brier ! 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere ! 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay— a  star  M'as  my  desire  ; 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near  : 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay— the  winds  that  bow  the  grass  ! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire. 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass- 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  move  the  mere.'  " 

—The  J.AST  Tournament, 
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Sir  Tristram  as  a  Sportsman. 
Tristram  is  often  aliiKli-d  to  by  the  romancers  as  authority  on 
all  matters  that   pertain  to  the  chase.      His  life  w.is  calnilatecj 
io  (ievelop  this  characteristic  more  than  that  of  any  other  kni^jht. 

••  All  which  my  days  I  hnvc  not  lewdly  spent, 
Nor  spilt  the  hlos<som  of  my  tender  years 
In  idles  e  ;  hut,  as  was  convenient, 
Have  trained  hcen  with  many  noMe  feres 
In  t;entle  tlievves,  and  sudi  like  scctniy  leers  •' 
'MonK>t  which  my  most  delifjht  hath  nlw.iys'l.een 
To  luirit  the  salv.-j^^e  cliace,  nmon(,'sl  my  peers, 

<  »f  a!l  tliat  ran},'eth  in  tiie  forest  f,'reen, 

<  )f  whi(  h  none  is  to  me  unknown  that  yet  w.as  seen. 

"  Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  on  her  perch, 
Whether  hij^h  towerinjj  or  accosting  low, 
Hut  I  the  measure  of  her  flijiht  do  search, 
And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know. 
Sudi  1)0  our  joys,  which  in  these  forests  grow." 

-I'AKRV   (^)l'KKNE. 
1  J'eres,  companions  ;  //teivrs,  labors  ;  /^ers,  learning. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sir  Tris'tram  aud  the  Rour  1  Table— Breuse  the 

Pitiless. 

Sir  Tris'tram  and  the  Round  Table. 

The  famous  enchanter,  Merlin,  had  exerted  all  his  skill  in  fab^ 
ricating  the  Round  Table.  Of  the  seats  which  surrounded  it  he 
had  constructed  thirteen,  in  memory  of  the  thirteen  Apostles. 
Twelve  of  these  seats  only  could  be  occupied,  and  they  only  by 
knights  of  the  highest  fame  ;  the  thirteenth  represented  the  seat 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  It  remained  always  empty.  It  was  called 
the  perilous  seat,  ever  since  a  rash  and  haughty  Saracen  knight 
had  dared  to  place  himself  in  it,  when  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  him  up. 

*'  In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant  chair. 
Fashion' d  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away, 
And  carven  with  strange  figures  ;  and  in  and  cut 
The  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And  Merlin  call'd  it  'The  Siege  perilous,' 
Terilous  for  good  and  ill  ;   '  for  there,'  he  said, 
'No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  himself.'  " 

—The  Holy  Grail. 

A  magic  power  wrote  upon  each  seat  the  name  of  the  knight 
who  was  entitled  to  sit  in  it.  No  one  could  succeed  to  a  vacant 
seat  unless  he  surpassed  in  valor  and  glorious  deeds  the  knieht 
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who  had  occupied  it  before  him  ;  without  this  qiiah-fication  he 
would  I.e  violently  repelled  by  a  hidden  force.  Thus  i)roof  was 
made  of  all  those  who  presented  themselves  to  replace  any  com- 
panions of  the  order  who  had  fallen. 

One  of  the  principal  seats,  that  of  Moraunt  of  Irelaml,  had 
been  vacant  ten  years,  anci  his  name  still  remained  over  it  ever 
since  the  time  when  that  distinguished  champion  fell  beneath  the 
sword  of  Sir  Tristram.      Arthur  now  took  Tristram  by  the  hand 
and  led  him   to  that    seat.     Immediately  the  most  melodious 
sounds  were  heard,  and  exquisite  perfumes  filled  the  place  ;   the 
name  of  Moraunt  disa])peared,  and  that  of  Tristram  blazed  forth 
in  light  !    The  rare  modesty  of  Tristram  had  now  to  be  subjected 
to  a  severe  task  ;  for  the  clerks  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing the  annals  of  the  Round  Table  attended,  and  he  was  reciuired 
by  the  law  of  his  order  to  declare  what  feats  of  arms  he  had  ac- 
complished to  entitle  him  to  take  that  seat.    This  ceremony  being 
ended,  l>istram  received  the  congratulations  of  all  his  compan- 
ions.    Sir  Launcelot  and  (iuinevere  took  the  occasion  to  speak 
to  him  of  the  fair  Isoude,  and  to  express  their  wish  that  some 
happy  chance  might  bring  her  to  the  kingdom  of  Loegria. 

While  Tristram  was  thus  honored  and  caressed  at  the  court  of 
King  Arthur,  the  most  gloomy  and  malignant  jealously  harassed 
the  soul  of  Mark.  He  could  not  look  upon  Isoude  without  re- 
membering that  she  loved  Tristram,  and  the  good  fortune  of  his 
nephew  goaded  him  to  thoughts  of  vengeance.  He  at  last  re- 
solved to  go  disguised  into  the  kingdom  of  Loegria,  attack  Tris- 
tram by  stealth,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  took  with  him  two 
knights,  brought  up  in  his  court,  who  he  thought  were  devoted 
to  him  ;  and,  not  willing  to  leave  Isoude  behind,  named  two  of 
her  maidens  to  attend  her,  together  with  her  faithful  Brengwain, 
and  made  them  accompany  him. 

Having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camelot,  Mark  im- 
parted  his  plan  to  his  two  knights,  but  they  rejected  it  with  hor- 
ror ;  nay,  more,  they  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  remain 
in  his  service  ;  and  left  him,  giving  him  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  should  repair  to  the  court  to  accuse  him  liefore  Arthur.  It 
was  necessary  for  IVfark  to  meet  and  rebut  their  accusation  ;  so, 
leaving  Isoude  in  an  abbey,  he  pursued  his  way  alone  to  Cam' 
elot. 
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Mark  had  not  ridden  flir  when  he  encountered  a  party  o/ 
knights  of  Arthur's  court,  and  wouhl  have  avoided  them,  for  he 
knew  their  habit  of  challenging  to  a  just  every  stranger  knight 
whom  they  met.  lUit  it  was  too  late.  They  had  seen  his  armor, 
and  recognized  him  as  a  Cornish  knight,  and  at  once  resolved  to 
have  some  sport  with  him.  It  happened  thej-  had  with  them 
Daguenet,  King  Arthur's  fool,  who,  though  delormed  and  weak 
of  body,  was  not  wanting  in  courage  : 

••  And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom, 
High  over  alt  the  yellowing  Autumn-tide, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  Hall. 
Then  Tristram,  saying,  '  Why  skip  ye  so,  Sir  Fool?' 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  replied, 
•  IJelike  for  lack  of  wiser  company  ; 
Or  Iieing  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.*  " 

— The  Last  Tournament. 

The  knights,  as  Mark  approached,  laid  their  plan  that  Daguenet 
should  personate  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  and  challenge  the 
Cornish  knight.  They  equipped  him  in  armor  belonging  to  one 
of  their  number  who  was  ill,  and  sent  him  forward  to  the  cross- 
road to  defy  the  strange  knight.  Mark,  who  saw  that  his  antag- 
onist was  by  no  means  formidable  in  appearance,  was  not  disin- 
clined to  the  combat ;  but  when  the  dwarf  rode  towards  him, 
calling  out  that  he  was  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  his  fears  pre- 
vailed, he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  away  at  full  speed, 
pursued  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  party. 

Meanwhile  Isoude,  remaining  at  the  abbey  with  her  faithful 
Brengwain,  found  her  only  amusement  in  walking  occasionally 
in  a  forest  adjoining  the  abbey.  There,  on  the  brink  of  a  foun- 
tain girdled  with  trees,  she  thought  of  her  love,  and  sometimes 
joined  her  voice  and  her  harp  in  lays  reviving  the  memory  of  its 
pains  or  pleasures.  One  day  the  caitiff  knight,  Breuse  the  Piti- 
less, heard  her  voice,  concealed  himself,  and  drew  near.  She 
sang : 

♦'  Sweet  silence,  shadowy  bower,  and  verdant  lair. 

Ye  court  my  troubled  spirit  to  rejiose, 
Whilst  1,  such  dear  remembrance  rises  there. 

Awaken  every  echo  with  my  woes. 
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"Wifliin  these  woods,  by  nature's  hand  arrayed, 

A  fountain  sprinf,'s,  and  feeds  a  thousand  (lowers  ; 
Ah  !  how  my  groans  do  all  its  murmurs  aid  ! 

How  my  sad  eyes  do  swell  it  with  their  showers  1 

"What  doth  my  knight  the  while?  to  him  is  given 
A  douhle  meed  ;  in  love  and  arms'  emprise, 
Ilim  the  Round  Tal.le  elevates  to  heaven  ! 
Tristram  I  ah  me  !  he  hears  not  Isoude's  cries." 

Breuse  the  Pitiless. 

Breuse  the  Pitiless,  who  hke  most  other  caitiffs  had  felt  the 
weight  of  Tristram's  arm,  and  hated  him  accordingly,  at  hearing 
his  name  breathed  forth  by  the  beautiful  songstress,  impelled  by 
a  double  impulse,  rushed  forth  from  his  concealment  and  laid 
hands  on  his  victim.  Isoude  fliinted,  and  IJrengwain  filled  the 
air  with  her  shrieks.  Ercuse  carried  Isoude  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  horse  ;  but  the  animal  had  got  away  from  his 
bridle,  and  was  at  some  distance.  He  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  fair  burden  and  go  in  pursuit  of  his  horse.  Just  then  a 
knight  came  up,  drawn  by  the  cries  of  Hrengwain,  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  her  distress.  She  could  not  speak,  but  pointed  to 
her  mistress  lying  insensible  on  the  ground. 

Breuse  had  by  this  time  returned,  and  the  cries  of  Brengwain, 
renewed  at  seeing  him,  sufficiently  showed  the  stranger  the  cause 
of  the  distress.  Tristram  spurred  his  horse  toward  Breuse,  who 
not  unprepared,  ran  to  the  encounter.  15reuse  was  unhorsed' 
and  lay  motionless,  pretending  to  be  dead;  but  when  the 
stranger  knight  left  him  to  attend  to  the  distressed  damsels,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  made  his  escape. 

The  knight  now  approached  Isoude,  gently  raised  her  head 
drew  aside  the  golden  hair  which  covered  her  countenance,' 
gazed  thereon  for  an  instant,  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell  back  insen- 
sible. Brengwain  came  ;  her  cares  soon  restored  her  mistress  to 
life,  and  then  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  flUlen  warrior. 
They  raised  his  visor,  and  discovered  the  countenance  of  Sir 
Tristram.  Isoude  threw  herself  on  the  body  of  her  lover  and 
bedewed  his  face  with  her  tears.  'I'heir  warmth  revived  the 
knight,  and  Tristram,  on  awaking,  found  himself  in  the  arms  of 
his  dear  Isoude. 
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"  AH  rouiul  tlio  forest  sweeps  ofT,  black  in  shade, 
Ikit  it  is  Jiioonliglit  in  the  open  glade; 
And  in  the  hnttoin  of  the  glade  shine  clear 
The  forcst-cliapcl  and  the  fountain  near. 
— I  think  I  have  a  fever  in  my  blood  j 
Conio,  li-t  me  leave  the  shadow  of  this  wood, 
Ride  down,  and  bathe  my  hot  brow  in  the  flood. 
— Mild  sliiius  tlie  cold  spring  in  the  moon's  clear  light; 
(iod  !  'tis  her  face  plays  in  the  waters  bright. 
*  Fair  love,'  she  says,  '  canst  thou  forget  so  soon, 
At  this  soft  hour,  under  this  sweet  moon  ? — 
Isoude  I"— Matmikw  Arnold. 

It  was  the  law  of  the  Round  Table  that  each  knight  after  his 
admission  slionld  ])ass  the  next  ten  days  in  quest  of  adventures, 
during  which  time  his  companions  might  meet  him  in  disguised 
armor  and  try  their  strength  with  him.  Tristram  had  now  been 
out  seven  days,  and  in  that  Jme  had  encountered  many  of  the 
best  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
honor.  During  tlie  remaining  three  days  Isoude  remained  at 
the  abbey,  under  his  protection,  and  then  set  out  with  her 
maidens,  escorted  by  Sir  Tristram,  to  rejoin  King  Mark  at  the 
court  of  Camelot. 

This  hapj)y  journey  was  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in  the 
lives  of  Tristram  and  Isoude.  He  celebrated  it  by  a  lay  upon 
the  harp  in  a  peculiar  measure,  to  which  the  French  give  the 
name  of  Triolet. 

"  With  fair  Isoude  and  with  love, 
Ah  !  how  sweet  the  life  I  lead  I 
How  blest  forever  thus  to  rove. 
With  fair  Isoude,  and  with  love  ! 
As  she  wills,  I  live  and  move. 
And  cloudless  days  to  days  succeed  : 
With  f\ir  Isoude  and  with  love, 
Ah  !  how  sweet  the  life  I  lead  ! 

"Journeying;  on  from  break  of  day, 
Feel  you  not  fatigued,  my  fair? 
Yon  green  turf  invites  to  play  ; 
Journeying  on  from  day  to  day. 
Ah  !  let  us  to  that  shade  away, 
Were  it  but  to  slumber  there  ! 
Journeying  on  from  break  of  day, 
Feel  you  not  fatigued,  my  fair?" 
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They  arrived  at  Camelot,  where  Sir  Liuncelot  received  them 
most  cordially.  Isoiide  was  introduced  to  King  Arthur  and 
Queen  (hiinevere,  who  welcomed  her  as  a  sister.  As  Kint^ 
Mark  was  held  in  arrest  under  the  accusation  of  the  two  Cor'^ 
nish  knights,  Queen  Isoude  could  not  rejoin  her  husband,  and 
Sir  Uuncelot  placed  his  castle  of  La  Joyeuse  Garde  at  the  dis- 
po.sal  of  his  two  friends,  who  there  took  up  their  abode. 

King  Mark,  who  found  himself  obliged  to  confess  the  truth 
of  the  charge  against  him,  or  to  clear  himself  by  <  ombat 
with  his  accusers,  preferred  the  former,  and  King  Arthur, 
as  his  crime  had  not  been  perpetrated,  remitted  the  penalty,  only 
enjoining  upon  him,  under  pain  of  his  signal  disi)leasure,  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  against  his  nephew.  In  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  his  court,  all  parties  were  formally 
reconciled ;  Mark  and  his  queen  departed  for  their  home,  and 
Tristram  remained  at  Arthur's  court. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Sir  Tris'tram  and  Sir  Pal'a-me'des. 

While  Sir  Tristram  and  the  ftiir  Isoude  abode  yet  at  the  La 
Joyeuse  Garde,  Sir  Tristram  rode  forth  one  day,  without  armor, 
having  no  weapon  but  his  spear  and  his  sword.  And  as  he  rode 
he  came  to  a  jjlace  where  he  saw  two  knights  in  battle,  and  one 
of  thcni  had  gotten  the  better,  and  the  other  lay  overthrown. 
The  knight  who  had  the  better  was  Sir  Palamedes.  When  Sir 
Palamedes  knew  Sir  'I'ristram,  he  cried  out,  "  Sir 'I'ristram,  now 
we  be  met,  and  ere  we  depart  we  will  redress  our  old  wrongs." 
"  As  for  that,"  said  Sir  Tristram,  **  there  never  yet  was  Christian 
man  that  might  make  his  boast  that  I  ever  fled  from  him,  and 
thou  that  art  a  Saracen  shalt  never  say  that  of  me."  And  there- 
with Sir  Tiistram  made  his  horse  to  run,  and  with  all  his  might 
came  straight  u])on  Sir  Palamedes,  and  broke  his  s|)ear  upon 
him.  Then  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  at  Sir  l^alamedes  six 
great  strokes,  upon  his  helm.  Sir  Palamedes  saw  that  Sir  Tris- 
tram had  not  his  armor  on,  and  he  marvelled  at  his  rashness  and 
his  great  folly  ;  and  said  to  himself,  '*  If  I  meet  and  slay  him,  I 
am  shamed  wheresoever  I  go. "  Then  Sir  Tristram  cried  out, 
and  said,  "Thou  coward  knight,  why  wilt  thou  not  do  battle 
with  me  ?  for  have  thou  no  doubt  I  shall  endure  all  thy  malice." 
"Ah,  Sir  Tristram  I"  said  Sir  Palamedes,  "thou  knowest  I  may 
not  fight  with  thee  for  shame  ;  for  thou  art  here  naked,  and  I  am 
armed  ;  now  I  require  that  thou  answer  me  a  question  that  I 
shall  ask  you."  "Tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Sir  Tristram.  "  I 
put  the  case,"  said  Sir  Palamedes,  "that  you  were  well  armed, 
and  I  naked  as  ye  be ;  what  would  you  do  to  me  now,  by  your 
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true  knighthood?"      "  Ah  !"  said  Sir  Tristram,  "  now  I  under- 
stand thcc  well,  Sir   Palamedes  ;  and,  as  (lod   n.e  bless,  what  I 
shall  say  shall   not  be  said   for  fear  that  I  have  of  thee.      I!ut  if 
It  were  so,  thou  shouldst  depart  from  me,  for  I  would  not  have 
to   do   with    thee."      -No    more   will    I   with   thee,"    said    Sir 
Palamedes,  "ami  therefore   ride  forth  on  thy  way."      "As  for 
that,  T  may  choose,"  said  Sir  Tristram,  "  ei'ther  to  ride  or  to 
abide.      But,  Sir  Palamedes,  I  marvel  at  one  thing,— that  thou 
art  so  good  a  knight,  yet  that   thou  wilt  not  be  ehristened  " 
"As  for  that,"  said  Sir  I>alamedes,  "  I  may  not  yet  be  christ- 
ened, for  a  vow  which  I  made  many  years  ago  ;  yet  in  my  heart 
I  beheve  in  our  Saviour  and  his  mild  mother,  Mary;  but  I  have 
yet  one  battle  to  do,  and  when  that  is  done  I  will  be  christened 
with  a  good  will."      "Pymyhead,"  said  Sir  Tristram,  "aslbr 
that   one   battle,  thou  shall  seek   it  no  longer;   for  yonder  is  a 
knight,  whom   you   have  smitten   down.      Now  help  me  to  be 
clothed  in  his  armor,  and  I  will  soon  fulfil  thy  vow."      "As  ye 
will,"  said  Sir  Palamedes,  "so  shall  it  be."     So  they  rode  both 
unto  that  knight  that  sat  on  a  bank  ;  and  Sir  Tristram  saluted 
him,  and  he   full  weakly  saluted  him  again.      "Sir,"  said  Sir 
Tristram,  "  I  pray  you  to  lend  me  your  whole  armor';   for  I  am 
unarmed,  and  I  must  do  battle  with  this  knight."      "  Sir  "  said 
the  hurt  knight,  "you  shall  have  it,  with  a  right  goodwill  " 
Then  Sir  Tristram  unarmed  Sir  Galleron,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  hurt  knight,  and  he  as  well  as  he  could  helped  to  arm  Sir 
Tristram.     Then  Sir  Tristram  mounted  upon  his  own  horse  and 
in  his  hand  he  took  Sir  (ialleron's  spear.     Tb  reupon  Sir  Pala- 
medes was  ready,  and  so  they  came  hurling  together,  and  each 
smote  the  other  in  the  midst  of  their  shields.     Sir  Palamedes' 
spear  broke,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  the  horse.     Then  Sir 
Palamedes  leaped  from  his  horse  and  drew  out  his  sword      That 
saw  Sir  Tristram,  and  therewith  he  alighted  and  tied  his  horse 
to  a  tree.     Then  they  came  together  as  two  wild  beasts,  lashing 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  so  fought  more  than  two  hours  ;  and 
often  Sir  Tristram  smote  such  strokes  at  Sir  Palamedes  that  he 
made  him  to  kneel,  and  Sir  Palamedes  broke  away  Sir  Tristram's 
shield,  and  wounded  him. 

•'  .So  well  accomplished  was  each  knight 
To  sJrike  and  to  defend  in  fight, 
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Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true, 

The  lists  with  |)lanled  plumes  were  strewn 

I'lion  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 

lUit  helm  and  l)rea^t  plate  bloodless  shone. 

It  seemed  their  feathered  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 

And  ever  as  the  combat  grows 

The  tiumpet's  cheery  voice  arose. 

Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 

Heard  whde  the  gale  of  April  blows, 

The  merry  greenwood  through."— ScoTT. 

Tristram  was  wroth  out  of  measure,  and  he  rushed 
!..uiicdes  and  womuled  him  passing  sore  through  the 
ai':'  hy  fortune  smote  Sir  Palamedes'  sword  out  of 
And  if  Sir  Palamedes  had  stooped  for  his  sword, 
Sir  Tristram  had  slain  him.  Then  Sir  Palamedes  stood  and 
beheld  his  sword  with  a  full  sorrowful  heart.  "Now,"  said 
Sir  Tristram,  "I  have  thee  at  a  vantage,  as  thou  hadst  me 
to-day  ;  but  it  shall  never  be  said,  in  court,  or  among  good 
knights,  that  Sir  Tristram  did  slay  any  knight  that  was 
weaponless ;  therefore  take  thou  thy  sword,  and  let  us  fight 
this  battle  to  tjie  end."  Then  spoke  Sir  Palamedes  to  Sir  Tris- 
tram :  "I  have  no  wish  to  fight  this  battle  any  more.  The 
offence  that  I  have  done  unto  yoti  is  not  so  great  but  that,  if  it 
please  you,  we  may  l)e  friends.  All  that  I  have  offended  is  for 
the  love  of  the  queen,  La  Belle  Isoude,  and  I  dare  maintain  that 
she  is  peerless  among  ladies ;  and  for  that  offence  ye  have  given 
me  many  grievous  and  sad  strokes,  and  some  I  have  given  you 
again.  Wherefore  I  require  you,  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  forgive 
me  all  that  I  have  offended  you,  and  this  day  have  me  unto  the 
next  church  ;  and  first  I  will  be  clean  confessed,  and  after  that 
see  you  that  I  be  truly  baptized,  and  then  we  will  ride  together 
unto  the  court  of  my  lord.  King  Arthur,  so  that  we  may  be 
there  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  '  "Now  take  your  horse," 
said  Sir  Tristram,  "and  as  you  have  said,  so  shall  it  be  done." 
So  they  took  their  horses,  and  Sir  Galleron  rode  with  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  church  of  Carlisle,  the  bishoj)  com- 
manded to  fill  a  great  vessel  with  water  ;  and  when  he  had  hal- 
lowed it,  he  then  confessed  Sir  Palamedes  clean,  and  christened 
him,  and  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Galleron  were  his  godfathers. 
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"And  slow  up  llic  dim  aisle  afiw. 
With  biihic  cuwl  and  .scuindar, 

And  snow-white  stoics  in  order  due  • 

The  lluly  Fathers,  two  hy  two, 
In  long  ])roci;ssion  canie. 
'J'aper  and  ho^t  and  hook  thev  hare, 
And  lioly  banner  flourished  fan 
With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prosirale  pilgrim  Ixind, 
The  mitietl  Abbot  strettlicd  hu  hand 
And  blessed  them  as  they  kneeled. 
With  holy  cross  he  signuil  them  all, 
And  prayed  they  inij,dit  be  sa},'e  in  hall. 
And  fortunate  in  field. — Scoi  1. 

Then  soon  after  they  departed,  and  rode  towards  Camclot,  where 
the  noble  King  Arthur  and  Q  .  .<^  (iiiinevere  were  keeping  a 
court  royal.  And  the  king  an<l  dl  ;  j  court  were  glad  that  Sir 
Palaniedes  wa.s  christened.  '\  'n  ,.  'JVi.strani  returned  again 
to  La  Joyeusc  Garde,  and  S     .''ai    nedes  went  his  way. 

Not  long  after  these  event.  Sij  Ja  va;n  returned  from  Brittany, 
and  related  to  King  Arthur  he  idventure  which  befell  him  in 
the  forest  of  Breciliande,  ho..  ..lerlin  had  there  si)oken  to  him, 
and  enjoined  him  to  charge  the  king  to  go  without  delay  upon 
the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  While  King  Arthur  deliberated, 
Tristram  determined  to  enter  upon  the  (picst,  and  the  more 
readily,  as  it  was  well  known  to  him  that  this  holy  adventure 
would,  if  achieved,  i)rocure  him  pardon  of  all  his  sins.  He 
immediately  departed  for  the  kingdom  of  Brittany,  hoping  there 
to  obtain  from  Merlin  counsel  as  to  the  prouer  course  to  pursue 
to  insure  success. 


CHAPTER  XVI r. 

Sir  Tris'tram— I-soude'  of  the  White  Hands— The 
Death  of  Tris'tram. 

Sir  Tris'tram. 

On  arriving  in  IJriltany  'I'ristrain  found  King  Hod  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  hard  pressed  by  his  enemy. 
His  best  knights  had  fallen  in  a  late  l)attle,  and  he  knew  not 
where  to  turn  for  assistance.  Tristram  volunteered  his  aid.  It 
was  accepted  ;  and  the  army  of  Hoel,  led  by  Tristram,  and  in- 
spired by  his  examjile,  gained  a  comi)lete  victory.  'J'he  king, 
I)enetrated  by  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  having 
informed  himself  of  Tristram's  birth,  offered  him  his  daugnter 
in  marriage.  The  princess  was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and 
bore  the  same  name  with  the  Queen  of  Cornwall  ;  but  this  one 
is  designated  by  the  Romancers  as 

I-soude'  of  the  White  Hands 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  Isoude  of  whom  we  have  been  read- 
ing, who  was  known  as  Isoude  the  Fair. 

"  Isoude  of  Brittany  ?  l)iit  where 
Is  that  other  Isoude  fair, 
That  proud  first  Isoude,  Cornwall's  Queen?" 

—Matthew  Arnold. 

How  can  we  describe  the  conflict  that  agitated   the  heart  of 
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I  ristrarn  ?     I  Iv  a.lorcl  the   first  Isoiulc,  but  his  love  for  her  was 
hopeless,  and   not   uiku  . ompaniecl   by  remorse.      Moreover    the 
sa.  red  .jiiest  on  which  he  ha<l  now  entered  demanded  of  him'i.er- 
fert  inmty  of  life.      It  seeme.l  as   if  a  happy  ,h>st,nv  ha.l  pro- 
vided for  hnn.  in   the  charniinfr  princess   Isoude  of 'the   White 
Hands,  the  best  security  for  all  his  good  resolutions.      This  last 
reflection    determined    him.      They   were   married,    an<l   passed 
some  months  in  tran.pnl  happiness  at  the  court  of  Kin-   Iloel 
The  pleasure  whic  h  Tristram  felt   in   his  wife's  society  increased 
•  lay  by  day.      .An  inward  gra(  e  seemed  to  stir  within  him   from 
the  moment  when  he  took  the  oath   to  go  on  the  .piest  of  the 
Holy  (Irail  ;   it  seemed  even  to  triumph  over  the  power  of  the 
magic  love  potion. 

The  war,  which  had  been  .pielled  for  a  time,  now  burst  out 
anew.  1  ristram,  a.s  usual,  was  foremost  in  every  danger  The 
enemy  was  worsted  in  successive  confiicts,  and  at  last'^shut  him- 
self up  m  his  principal  city.  Tristram  led  on  the  attack  of  the 
city.  As  he  mounted  a  ladder  to  scale  the  walls,  he  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  the  besieged  threw 
down  upon  him.  It  bore  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lav  in- 
sensiolc. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  demanded  to  be 
carried  to  his  wife.  The  princess,  skillc.l  in  the  art  of  surgerv 
would  not  suffer  an^  one  but  herself  to  touch  her  beloved"  hus- 
band. Her  fair  hands  bound  up  his  wounds;  Tristram  ki.ssed 
them  with  gratitude,  which  began  to  grow  into  love.  At  first 
the  devoted  cares  of  Isoude  seemed  to  meet  with  great  success  • 
but  after  a  while  these  flattering  appearances  vanished,  and' 
in  spite  of  all  her  care,  the  r.ialady  grew  more  serious  day  by 
day. 

In  this  perplexity,  an  old  squire  of  Tristram's  reminded  his 
master  that  the  princess  of  Ireland,  afterwards  queen  of  Corn- 
wall, had  once  cured  him  under  circumstances  quite  as  discour- 
aging. He  called  Isoude  of  the  White  Hands  to  him,  told  her 
of  his  former  cure,  added  that  he  believed  that  the  Queen  Isoude 
could  heal  him,  and  that  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  come  to  his 
relief  if  sent  for. 

Isoude  of  the  White  Hands  consented  that  Gesnes,  a  trusty 
man  and  skilful  navigator,  should  be  sent  to  Cornwall.    Tristram 
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called  him,  and,  giving  him  a  rii  .  ,  "Take  this,"  he  said,  "to 
the  (|u'cen  of  Cornwall.  'IVll  lur  that  Tristram,  near  to  <lealh, 
demands  her  aid.  If  you  succeed  in  bringing  her  with  you, 
plac  e  white  sails  to  your  vessel  on  your  return,  that  we  may  know 
of  your  success  when  the  vessel  first  heaves  in  sight.  Hut  if 
(^ueen  Isoude  refuses,  piU  on  black  sails  ;  they  will  be  the  presage 
of  my  impeiuling  death." 

(lesnes  performed  his  mission  successfully.  King  Mark  hap- 
pened to  bo  absent  from  his  capital,  and  the  iiueen  readily  con- 
sented to  return  with  the  bark  to  Brittany.  (lesnes  clothed 
his  vessel  in  the  whitest  of  sails,  and  sped  his  way  back  to  lirit- 
tany. 

Meantime  the  wound  of  Tristram  grew  more  desj)erate  day  by 
day.  His  strength,  (juite  i)rostrated,  no  longer  permitted  him 
to  be  carried  to  the  seaside  daily,  as  had  been  his  custom  from 
the  first  moment  when  it  was  jjossible  for  the  bark  to  be  on  the 
way  homeward.  He  called  a  young  damsel,  and  gave  her  in 
charge  to  keep  watch  in  the  direction  of  Cornwall,  and  to  come 
and  tell  him  the  color  of  the  siiils  of  the  first  vessel  she  should 
see  approaching. 

When  Isoude  of  the  White  Hands  consented  that  the  <iucen 
of  Cornwall  should  be  sent  for,  she  had  not  known  all  the  reasons 
which  she  had  for  fearing  the  inHuence  which  renewed  inter 
course  with  that  i)rinccs;;  might  have  on  her  own  happiness.  She 
had  now  learned  more,  and  felt  the  danger  more  keenly.  She 
thought,  if  she  could  only  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  (jucen's 
arrival  from  her  husband,  she  might  employ  in  his  service  any 
resources  which  her  skill  could  supply,  and  still  avert  the  dangers 
which  she  apprehended  : 


"  Raise  the  light,  my  page,  that  I  mr.y  see  her. 
Thou  art  come  at  last,  then,  haughty  Queen, 
Long  I've  waited,  long  I've  fought  my  fever. 
Late  thou  comest,  cruel  thou,  hast  been." 

— Matthkw  Arnold. 

When  the  vessel  was  seen  approaching,  with  its  white  sails 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  damsel,  by  command  of  her  mistress, 
carried  word  to  Tristram  that  the  sails  were  black. 

Tristram,  i)enetrated  with  inexpressible  grief,  breathed  a  pro- 
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round  slj,'h,  tiirnodaway  his  faro,  and  s;ii(I,  «'  Alas,  my  bdovc-.i  ' 
NM'  shall  never  see  one  another  aKuin  !"  Then  he  i,^Miniun(ka 
himself  to  God,  and  breathed  his  last. 

The   Death  of  Tristram. 

The  death  of  IVistram  was  the  first  intelligence  whi<  h  the 
queen  of  Cornwall  heard  on  landiuK.  She  was  conduct..! 
almost  senseless  into  the  chamber  of  Tristram,  an.l  expireil  iiold- 
ing  him  in  her  arms. 

"  She  comes  !  .she  comes  !— like  lla^h  .)f  tlaiiic, 
Can  lovers'  footsteps  lly  ; 
She  conies  !  she  conies  !— she  only  came 
To  see  lur  'Irislrani  die. 

*•  She  >,nw  him  die  ;  her  latest  sij,'h, 
Joined  in  a  kiss  liis  |)aiiinj:,'  lu.Mth, 
The  nicatest  pair,  lliat  lirilain  l)are, 
United  are  in  death."— .ScoTT. 

Tristram,  oefore  his  death,  had  rcjuestcd  that  his  l)ody  should 
be  sent  to  Cornwall,  and  that  his  sword,  with  a  letter  he  ha.l 
written,  should  be  delivered  to  King  Mark.  The  remains  of 
Tristram  and  Isoude  were  embarked  in  a  vessel,  along  with  the 
sword,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  of  Cornwall.  He  was 
melted  with  tenderness  when  he  saw  the  weapon  whi.  h  slew 
Aforaunt  of  Ireland— whi.  h  had  so  often  saved  his  life  and  re- 
deemed the  honor  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  letter  Tristram 
begged  pardon  of  his  uncle,  and  related  the  story  of  the  amor- 
ous  draught. 

Mark  ordered  the  lovers  to  be  l)uricd  in  his  own  chapel. 

"  But  since  living  we  were  ununited, 
Go  not  far,  ()  Isoude,  from  my  grave." 

— .Mattukw  .Arnold. 

From  the  tomb  of  Tristram  there  sjjrang  a  vine  which  went  along 
the  walls  and  descended  into  the  grave  of  the  (pieen.  It  was 
cut  down  three  times,  but  each  time  sprung;  up  again  more  vig- 
orous  than  before,  and  this  wonderful  plant  liab  ever  since  shaded 
the  tombs  of  Tristram  and  Isoude. 
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CHAP  it: K  XVIII. 
Per'ce-val. 

Per'ce-val. 

Tmk  father  and  two  elder   brothers  of  Perceval   had  fallen  in 
battle  or  tournaments,  and  hence,  as  the  last  hope  of  his  family, 
his  mother  retired  with  him  into  a  solitary  region,  where  he  was 
brought  iij)  in  total  ignorance  of  arms  and  chivalry.      He  was 
allowed  no  weapon  but   "  a  lytlel  Scots  spere,"  which  was  the 
only  thing  of  all  ''her  lordes  faire  gere  "  that  his  mother  carried 
to  the  wood  with  her.     In  the  use  of  this  he  became  so  skilful, 
that  he  could  kill  with  it  not  only  the  animals  of  the  ch^se  for 
her  table,  but  even  birds  on  the  wing.      At  length,    however, 
Pc-ceval  was  roused  to  a  desire  of  military  renown  by  seeing  in 
the  forest   five  knights  who  were  in   complete  armor.      He  said 
to  his  mother,  ''  Mother,  what  arc  those  yonder  ?"      "  They  are 
angels,  my  son,"  said  she.      "  By  my  faith,  I  will  go  and  be- 
come an  angel  with   them."     And  Perceval  went    to  the   road 
and  met  them.    ' '  Tell  me  good  lad, ' '  said  one  of  them,  "  sawest 
thou  a  knight  ])ass   this  way  either   to-day  or   yesterday?"      <*I 
know  not,"  said  he,  "  what  a  knight  is."      "  Such  an  one  as  I 
am,"  said   the  knight.      "  If  thou  wilt  tell  me  what  I  ask  thee, 
I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  askest  me."      "Gladly  will  I  do  so," 
said  Sir  Owain,   for  that  was   the   knight's    name.      "What  is 
this?"   demanded  IVrceval,  tou(  hing  the  saddle.      "  It  is  a  sad- 
dle," said  Owain.     Then  he  asked  about  all  the  accoutrements 
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which  he  saw  upon  the  men  and  the  horses,  and  about  the  arms, 
and  what  they  were  for,  and  how  they  were  used.  And  Sir 
Owain  showed  him  all  those  things  fully.  And  JVrceval  in  re- 
turn gave  nim  such  information  as  he  had. 

Then  I'erceval  returned  to  his  mother,  and  said  to  her, 
"Mother,  those  were  not  angels,  but  honorable  knights." 
Then  his  mother  swooned  away.  And  Perceval  went  to  the 
place  where  they  kept  the  horses  that  carried  firewood  and  ])rovi- 
sions  for  the  castle.  And  he  pressed  a  pack  into  the  form  of  a 
saddle,  and  with  twisted  twigs  he  imitated  the  trap])ings  which 
he  had  seen  ujion  the  horses.  When  he  came  again  to  his  mother, 
the  countess  had  recovered  from  her  swoon.  "My  son,"  sa-^' 
she,  "desircst  thou  to  ride  forth?"  "Yes,  wi'h  thy  leave, 
said  he.  "(Jo  forward  then,"  she  said,  "to  the  court  of 
Arthur,  where  there  arc  the  best  and  the  noblest  and  the  most 
bountiful  of  men,  and  tell  him  thou  art  Perceval,  the  son  of 
Pelenore,  and  ask  of  him  to  bestow  knighthood  on  thee.  And 
whenever  thou  seest  a  church,  rei)eat  there  thy  paternoster; 
and  if  thou  see  meat  and  drink,  and  hast  need  of  them,  thou 
mayest  take  them.  If  thou  hear  an  outcry  of  one  in  distress, 
proceed  toward  it,  especially  if  it  be  the  cry  of  a  woman,  and 
render  her  what  service  thou  canst.  If  thou  see  a  lair  jewel,  win 
it,  for  thus  shalt  thou  actiuire  fame  ;  yet  freely  give  it  to  another, 
for  thus  thou  shalt  obtain  i)raise.  If  thou  see  a  fair  woman,  i)ay 
court  to  her,  for  thus  thou  wilt  obtain  love." 

After  this  discourse  Perceval  mounted  the  horse,  and,  taking 
a  number  of  sharp-pointed  sticks  iu  his  hand,  he  rode  forth. 
And  he  rode  far  in  the  woody  wilderness  without  food  or  drink. 
At  last  he  came  to  an  opening  in  the  wood,  where  he  saw  a  tent, 
and  as  he  thought  it  might  be  a  church  he  said  his  pater-noster 
to  it.  And  he  went  towards  it  ;  and  the  door  of  the  tent  was 
open.  And  Perceval  dismounted  and  entered  the  tent.  In  the 
tent  he  found  a  maiden  sitting,  with  a  golden  frontlet  on  her 
forehead  and  a  gold  ring  on  her  hand.  And  Perceval  said, 
"  Ma'den,  I  salute  you,  for  my  mother  told  me  whenever  I  met 
a  lady  I  must  respectfully  salute  her."  Perceiving  in  one  corner 
of  the  tent  some  food,  two  flasks  full  of  wine,  and  some  boar's- 
flesh  roasted,  he  said,  "My  mother  told  me,  wherever  I  saw 
meat  and  drink,  to  take  it."     And  he  ate  greedily,  for  he  was 
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very  hungry.  The  maiden  said,  -  Sir,  thou  hadst  best  go  quickly 
from  here,  for  fear  that  my  friends  should  come,  and  evil  should 
befall  you."  J  Jut  Perceval  said,  "  My  mother  told  me,  where- 
soever I  saw  a  fair  jewel,  to  take  it,"  and  he  took  the  gold  rin- 
from  her  fmger,  and  put  it  on  his  own  ;  and  he  gave  the  maiden 
his  own  nng  in  exchange  for  her's;  then  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  aw  ay. 

^    Perceval  journeyed  on  till  he  arrived  at  Arthur's  court.      And 
It  so  happened  that  just  at  that  time  an  uncourteous  knight  had 
offered  (^ueen  Guinevere  a  gross  insult.      For  when  her  page  was 
serving  the  (pieen  with  a  golden   goblet,  this   knight  struck  the 
arm  of  the  page  and  dashed  the   wine  in  the  (pieen's  face  and 
over  her  stomacher.      Then   he  said,  -  U  any  have  boldness  to 
avenge    this    insult    to    Guinevere,    let   him    follow    me   to  the 
meadow."      80   the    knight   took    his  horse   and    rode    to   the 
meadow,  carrying  away  the  golden  goblet.      And  all  the  house- 
hold hung  down   their  heads,  and  no  one  offered  to   follow  the 
knight  to  take  vengeance  upon  him. 

"  Though  every  knight 
Was  l)Iack  with  rage,  not  one  would  follow." 

For  it  seemed  to  them  that  no  one  would  have  ventured  on  so 
daring  an   outrage  unless   he   possessed    such    powers,   through 
magic  or  charms,  that  none  could  be  able  to  punish  him       Just 
then,  behold,  Perceval  entered  the  hall  upon  the  bony,  piebald 
horse,  with  his  uncouth   trappings.      In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
stood  Kay  the  Seneschal.      -  Tell  me,  tall  man,"  said  Perceval 
"  .s  that  Arthur  yonder?"     -  What  wouldst  thou  with  Arthur^"' 
asked  Kay.      -  My  toother  told  me  to  go  to  Arthur  and  r-ceive 
knighthood    from  him."      -  Py  my  faith,"  said  he,  "thou  art 
all  too  meanly  ecjuipped  with  horse  and  with  arms."     Then  all 
the  household  began  to  jeer  and  laugh  at  him.      P.i,t  there  x\as  a 
certain  damsel  who  had   been  a  whole  year  at  Arthur's  court 
and  had  never  been  known  to  smile.     And  the  king's  fool'  had 

'  A  fool  was  a  common  appendage  of  the  courts  of  those  davs  whni  this 
romance  was  written.  A  fool  was  the  ornament  held  in  next  esiima.ion  (o  a 
dwa,  .  He  wore  a  white  dress  with  a  yellow  bonnet,  and  carried  a  beli  or 
bawble  m  h,s  hand.  Though  called  a  fool,  his  words  were  often  weighed 
and  remembered.  ^ 
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said  that  this  damsel  would  not  smile  till  she  had  seen  him  who 
would  be  the  flower  of  c  hivalry.      Now  this  damsel  came  up  to 
Perceval  and  told   him,  smiling,  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  he 
one  of  the  bravest  and   best  of  knights.      "Truly,"  said   Kay, 
"thou  art  ill   taught    to  remain  a  year  at   Arthur's  court,  with 
choice  of  society,  and  smile  on  no  one,  and  now  before  the  face 
of  Arthur  and  all  his  knights  to  call  such  a  man  as  this  the  flower 
of  knighthood  ;"    and  he  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear  that  she 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground.     Then  said  Kay  to  Perceval,  "  (}o 
after  the  knight  who  went  hence  to  the  meadow,  overthrow  him 
and  recover   the  golden  goblet,  and  possess  thyself  of  his  horse 
and  arms,  and  thou  shalt   have   knighthood."      "  I  will  do  so, 
tall  man,"  said  Perceval.      So  he  turned  his  horse's  head  toward 
the  meadow.      And  when   he  came  there,  the  knight  was  riding 
up  and  down,  proud  of  his  strength  and  valor  and  noble  mien. 
"Tell  me,"  said  the   knight,  "didst  thou  see  anyone  coming 
after  me  from  the  c  ourt  ?"      "  The  tall  man  that  was  there, ' '  said 
Perceval,  "told  nic  to  come  and  overthrow  thee,  and  take  from 
thee  tlie  goblet,  and  thy  hor.se  and  armor  for  myself. "    "  Silence ! ' ' 
said  the  knight  ;    "  go  back  to  the  court,  and  tell  Arthur  either  to 
come  himself,  or  to  send  some  other  to  fight  with  me  ;  and  unless 
he  do  so  quickly,  I  will   not  wait  for  him."      "  I]y   my  faith," 
said  Perceval  "  choose  thou  whether  it  shall  be  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, for  I  will  have  the  horse  and  the  arms  and  tlie  goblet." 
Ui)on  this  the  knight   ran  at  him   furiously,  and  struck  him  a 
violent   blow  with  the  shaft  of  his  spear,  between  the  neck  and 
the  shoulder.      "Ha,  ha,  lad!"    said  Perceval,  "my   mother's 
servants  were  not  used  to  play  with  me  in  this  wise  ;  so  thus  will 
I  play  with  thee."     And   he  threw  at   him   one  of  his  sharp- 
pointed  sticks,  and  it  struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  came  out  at  the 
back  of  his  head,  so  that  he  fell  down  lifeless. 

"Verily,"  said  Sir  Owain,  the  son  of  Urien,  to  Kay  the  Sen- 
eschal, "thou  wast  ill  advised  to  send  that  madman  after  the 
knight,  for  he  must  either  be  overthrown  or  flee,  and  either  way 
it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  Arthur  and  his  warriors;  therefore  will  1 
goto  see  what  has  befallen  him."  So  Sir  Owain  went  to  the 
meadow,  and  he  fo\md  Perceval  trying  in  vain  to  get  the  dead 
knight's  armor  off,  in  order  to  clothe  himself  with  it.  Sir 
Owain  unfastened  the  armor,  ;ind  heljied  Perceval  to  i)ut  it  on 
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and  taught  him  how  to  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  use  the 
spur;  for  Perceval  had  never  used  stirrup  nor  spur,  but  rode 
without  saddle,  and  urged  on  his  horse  with  a  stick.  'I'hen 
Owain  would  have  had  him  return  to  the  court  to  receive  the 
praise  that  was  his  due;  but  Perceval  said,  "  I  will  not  come  to 
the  court  till  I  have  encountered  the  tall  man  that  is  there,  to 
revenge  the  injury  he  did  to  the  maiden.  But  take  thou  'the 
goblet  to  Queen  Cluinevere,  and  tell  King  Arthur  that,  wherever 
I  am,  I  will  be  his  vassal,  and  will  do  him  what  ])rofit  and  ser- 
vice I  can."  And  Sir  Owain  went  back  to  the  court,  and 
related  all  these  things  to  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  and  to  all  the 
household. 

And  Perceval  rode  forward.     And  he  came  to  a  lake,  on  the 
side  of  which  was  a  fair  castle,  rnd  on  the  border  of  the  lake  he 
saw  a  hoary-headed  man  sitting  upon  a  velvet  cushion,  and  his 
attendants  were  fishing  in  the  lake.     When  the  hoary-headed 
man  beheld  Perceval  approaching,  he  arose  and  went  into  the 
castle.     Perceval  rode  to  the  castle,  and  the  djor  was  open,  and 
he  entered  the  hall.     And  the  hoary-headrd  man  received  Per- 
ceval courteously,  and  asked  him  to  sit  by  him  on  the  cushion. 
When  it  was  time,  the  tables  were  set,  and  they  went  to  meat. 
And  when  they  had  fmished  their  meat,  the  hoary-headed  man 
asked  Perceval  if  he  knew  how  to  fight  with  the  sword.      "  I 
know  not,"  said  Perceval,  "but  were  I  to  be  taught,  doubtless 
I  should."      And  the  hoary -headed  man  said  to  him,  "  I  am  thy 
uncle,  thy  mother's  brother;   I  am  called  King  Pecheur.'    Thou 
shalt  remain  with  me  a  space,  in  order  to  learn  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  countries,  and  courtesy  and  noble  bearing. 
And   this  do  thou   remember,  If  thou  seest  aught  to  cause  thy 
wonder,  ask  not  the  meaning  of  it ;  if  no  one  has  the  courtesy 
to  inform   thee,  the  reproach  will   not  fall  upon   thee,  but  upon 
me  that  am  thy  teacher."     While  Perceval  and  his  uncle  dis- 
coursed together,  Perceval   beheld  two  youths  enter  the   hall, 
bearing  a  golden  cup  and  a  spear  of  mighty  size,  with  blood 
dropping  from  its  point  to  the  ground.     And  when  all  the  com- 
pany saw  this,  they  began  to  weep  and  lament.    But  for  all  that, 
the  man  did  not  break  off  his  discourse  with  Perceval.      And  as 
he  did  not  tell  him  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  he  forbore  to 

'  Fisher  or  sinner. 
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ask  him  concerning  it.  \ou-  the  .up  that  Perceval  saw  was  the 
Sangreal,  and  the  s])car  the  sacred  spear;  and  afterwards  King 
Pecheur  removed  with  those  sacred  relics  into  a  far  country 

()ne  evening  Perceval  entered  a  valley,  and  came  to  a  hermit's 
cell ;  and  the  hermit  welcomed   him  gladly,  and  there  he  spent 
the  night.      And  in  the   morning   he  arose,  and  when  he  went 
forth,  behold  !  a  shower  of  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  a 
hawk    had  killed  a  wild-fowl    in   front  of   the  cell.      And   the 
noise   of  the   honse  had  scared   the   hawk   away,   and  a   raven 
alighted  on  the  bird.      And   Perceval  stood   and  compared   the 
blackness  of  the  raven  and  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  and  the 
redness  of  the  blood  to  the  hair  of  the  lady  that  best  he  loved 
which  was  blacker  than  jet,  and  to  her  skin,  whi<  h  was  whiter 
than  the  snow,  and  to  the  two  red  spots  upon  her  cheeks,  which 
were  redder  than  the  blood  upon  the  snow. 

Now  Arthur  and   his  household  were  in  search  of  Perceval, 
and  by  chance  they  came  that  way.      '«  Know  ve,"  said  Arthur' 
''  who  is  the  knight  with  the  long  spear  that  stands  bv  the  brook 
up  yonder?"      -  Lord,"  said  one  of  them,  -  I  will  go  and  learn 
who  he  ]s."     So  the   youth   came   to  the  place  where  Perceval 
was,  and  asked  liim  what  he  did  thus,  and  who   he  was.      Put 
Perceval  was  so   intent  upon  his   thought  that  he  gave  him  no 
answer.      Then  the  youth  thrust  at  Perceval  with  his  lance ;  and 
Perceval  turned  upon  him,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground.    ^And 
when  the  youth   returned  to  the  king,  and  told  how  rudely  he 
had  been  treated,  Sir  Kay  said,  -  I  will  go  myself."     And  when 
he  greeted  Perceval,  and  got  no  answer,  he  spoke  to  him  rudely 
and  angrily.     And  Perceval  thrust   at   him  with   hi-,  lance,  and 
cast  him  down  so  that  he  broke  h-"       rm  and  his  shoulder  blade. 
And  while  he  lay  thus  stunned,  h       .or.se  returned  back  at  a  wild 
and  j)rancing  pace. 

Then  said  Sir  (la wain,  surnam,  ihe  Oolden-Tongued,  because 
he  was  the  most  courteous  kni-'-  in  Arthur's  court :  ''  It  is  not 
fitting  that  any  should  distur  1  honorable  knigiit  from  his 
thought  unadvisedly;  for  eith,  i  ne  is  pondering  some  damage 
that  he  has  sustained,  or  he  is  thinking  of  the  lady  whom  best 
he  loves.  If  it  seem  well  to  thee,  lord,  I  will  go  and  see  if  this 
knight  has  changed  from  his  thought,  and  if  he  has,  I  will  ask 
him  courteously  to  come  and  visit  thee." 
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And  F'erceval  was  resting  on  the  shaft  of  his  spear,  pondering 
the  same  thought,  and  Sir  Gawain  came  to  him  and  said  :  "If 
I  thought  it  would  be  as  agreeable  to  thee  as  it  would  i)e  to  me, 
I  would  ( onvcrsc  with  thee.  I  have  also  a  message  from  Arthur 
unto  thcc,  to  pray  thee  to  come  and  visit  him.  And  two  men 
have  been  before  on  this  errand."  "That  is  true,"  said  Per- 
ceval ;  "and  uncourteously  they  came.  They  attacked  me,  and 
I  was  annoyed  thereat."  Then  he  told  him  the  thought  that 
0(  (upied  his  niind,  and  (lawain  said,  "  This  was  not  an  ungentle 
thouglit,  and  I  should  marvel  if  it  were  pleasant  for  thee  to  be 
drawn  from  it."  'I'hen  said  Perceval,  "Tell  me,  is  Sir  Kay  in 
Arthur's  comt?"  "lie  is,"  said  (iawain  ;  "and  truly  he  is 
the  knight  who  fought  with  thee  last."  "Verily,"  said  Perce- 
\al,  "lam  not  sorry  to  have  thus  avenged  the  insult  to  the 
smiling  maiden."  'I'hen  Perceval  told  him  his  name,  and  said, 
"  Who  art  thou?"  And  he  replied,  "  I  am  Ciawain."  "  I  am 
right  glad  to  meet  thee,"  sai«!  Perc:eval,  "for  I  have  everywhere 
heard  of  thy  prowess  and  uprightness  ;  and  I  solicit  thy  fellow- 
ship." "Thou  shalt  have  it,  by  my  faith;  and  grant  me 
thine,"  said  he.      "(lladly  will  I  do  so,"  answered  Perceval. 

So  they  went  together  to  Arthur,  and  saluted  him.  "  Behold, 
lord,"  said  (iawain,  "  I'mu  whom  thou  hast  sought  so  long." 
"  Welcome  unto  thee,  (  nieftain,"  said  Arthur.  Aiul  hereupon 
there  (rniie  the  ([ueen  and  her  handmaidens,  and  Perceval  saluted 
them.  And  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  bade  him  wel- 
come. And  Arthur  did  him  great  honor  and  respect,  and  they 
returned  towards  Caerleon. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  San'gre-al,   or  Holy  Grail— Sir  Gal'a-had-Sir 

Ga'wain. 

The   San'gre-al,   or  Holy  Grail. 

T.tK  San^rcal  uas  the  <:u,,  from  whi.  h  our  Saviour  drank  at  his 
last  sui.pcr.  He  was  supposr.l  to  June  t;ivcn  it  to  Joseph  of 
Anmat>ca,  who  carricl  it  to  Europe,  together  with  "the  spear 
with  wh.eh  the  soldier  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  l^om  ien- 
cration  to  generation,  on.  .Y  the  des.en.lants  of  Joseph  of  ^\ri- 
mathea  had  been  devoted  to  th..  guarchanship  of'these  precious 
relK-s  ;  l)ut  on  the  .sole  condition  of  leading  a  life  of  purity  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed. 

"The  cup,  (ho  cup  itx-lf,  from  which  our  Lord 
I'r.nnk  at  tlie  In.t  supper  with  iiis  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat— 
After  the  day  •  f  darkness,  wlun  the  dead 
Went  wanclerin;;  o'er  Moiiah,  the  good  saint, 
Arimatkean  Joseph,  joumcyinjr  brouj^dit 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Illossonis  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord, 
And  there  awhile  it  bode  ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  lieal'd  .-it  once 
I5y  faith,  of  all  his  ills."— Thk  Holy  CIrai'i.. 

For  a  long  time  the  Sangreal  was  visible  to  all  pilgritns,  and  its 
presence  conferred  blessings  upon  the  land  in  which  it  was  pre 
served.      But  at   length   one  of  those   holv  n.en   to  whom   its 
gitardiatiship  had  descended,  so  Hir  forgot  the  obligation  of  his 
sacred  office  as  to  look  with  unhallowed  eye  upon  a  yottng  female 
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pilgrim  whose  robe  was  accidentally  loosened  as  she  knelt  before 
him.  'I'lie  sai:rcd  lance  instantly  jjimishod  his  frailty,  spontane- 
ously falling  upon  him,  and  inflicting  a  doei)  wound.  'I'he 
niarvolloiis  wound  could  by  no  means  be  healed,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Sangreal  was  ever  after  called  "  Le  Roi  Tescheur  " 
— the  Sinner  King.  The  vSangreal  withdrew  its  visible  presence 
from  (he  crowtls  who  came  to  worshij),  and  an  iron  age  succeeded 
to  th?  hapi)iness  which  its  jjresence  had  diffused  among  the 
tribes  of  liritain. 

'«  Hut  tlioii  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  tli;it  tlie  I  loly  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  Iieaven  and  disappear' d." 

— Tnic  Hoi.v  r.RAiL. 

We  have  told  in  the  history  of  Merlin  how  that  great  prophet 
and  enchanter  sent  a  message  to  King  Arthur  by  Sir  (lawain, 
directing  him  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  Sangreal,  inform- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  that  the  knight  who  should  accom[)lish 
that  sacred  quest  was  already  born,  and  of  a  suitable  age  to  enter 
upon  it.  Sir  (lawain  delivered  his  message,  and  the  king  was 
anxiously  revolving  in  his  mind  how  best  to  achieve  the  enter- 
prise, when,  at  the  vigil  of  Pente  ost,  all  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table  being  met  together  at  Camelot,  as  they  sat  at  meat, 
suddenly  there  was  heard  a  claj)  of  thunder,  and  then  a  bright 
light  burst  forth,  and  every  knight,  as  he  looked  on  his  fellow, 
saw  him,  in  seeming,  fairer  than  ever  before.  All  the  hall  was 
filled  with  sweet  odors,  and  every  knight  had  such  meat  and 
drink  as  he  best  loved.  Then  there  entered  into  the  hall  the 
Holy  (Irail,  covered  with  white  samite,  so  that  none  could  see 
it,  and  it  passed  through   the  hall  suddenly,  and  disajjpeared. 

"  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rending,  and  a  l)l.nst,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry, 
And  in  the  hlast  there  smote  along  the  hail 
A  l)eam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day: 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 
All  over  covered  with  a  luminous  cloud, 
And  none  might  see  wlio  bare  it,  and  it  past. 
But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood." — The  Holy  (jrail. 
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During  this  time  no  one  spoke  a  word,  l)iit  when  they  had 
recovered  breath  to  speak,  King  Arthur  kiid,  "(Vrtainly  we 
ought  greatly  to  thank  the  Lord  for  what  he  hath  showed  us  this 
day."  Then  Sir  Cawain  rose  up,  and  made  a  vow  that  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day  he  would  seek  the  Sangreal,  and  not 
return  till  he  had  seen  it,  if  so  he  might  speed.  WIkmi  they  of 
the  Round  '!  able  heard  Sir  Cawain  say  .so,  they  arose,  the  most 
part  of  them,  and  vowed  the  same. 

"T  sware  a  vow  iK-fure  tlu'in  all,  tliat  I, 
iJccause  1  had  not  seen  (lie  (irail,  wouM  riile 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  <lay  in  quest  of  it, 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it  ;  and  Calaliad  sware  the  vow, 
And  jjood  Sir  Mors,  our  I.aunielut's  cousin,  sware, 
And  Launcelot  sware,  and  many  amonj,'  the  kniglits, 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  llian  the  rest." 

— TiiK  IIoi.v  Crau. 

When  King  Arthur  heard  this,  he  was  greatly  disi)Ieased,  for  he 
knew  well  that  they  might  not  gainsay  their  vows.  "Alas!" 
said  he  to  Sir  f'.awain,  "  you  have  nigh  slain  me  with  the  vow 
and  promise  that  ye  have  made,  for  ye  have  bereft  me  of  the 
fairest  fellowship  that  ever  were  seen  together  in  any  realm  of 
the  world  ;  for  when  they  shall  depart  hence,  I  am  sure  that  all 
shall  never  meet  more  in  this  world." 

•'Then  when  he  asked  us,  knight  l)y  knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as  one, 
*Nay,  Lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn  our  vows.' 

"  '  Lo,  now,'  said  Arthur,  '  have  ye  seen  a  cloud? 
Wliat  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see?' 

••Then  f'.alahad  on  the  sudden,  and  in  a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
♦  Kut  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  (kail, 
I  saw  the  Holy  (J rail  and  heard  a  cry — 
O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me.'  "_TnK  Hoi.Y  Graii,. 

Sir  Gal'a  had. 

At  that  time  there  entered  the  hall  a  good  old  man,  and  with 

him   he  brought  a   yoimg   knight,   and    these   words   he  said: 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  fair  lords."     Then  the  old  man  said  unto 

King  Arthur,  '*  Sir,  I  bring  you  here  a  young  knight  that  is  of 
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kinds'  linc;i>,'r,  and  of  (he  kiiidivil  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca, 
bcin;,^  the  son  of  Danic  IHainc,  the  daughter  of  King  IVIk-s, 
king  of  the  foreign  (oiintry."  Now  the  name  of  the  young 
knight  was  Sir  ( lalahad,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  I.auncelot 
<li'  '-i'  ;  I'lit  h«.'  had  dwell  with  his  niollier,  at  the  ( nurt  of 
King  I'ellcs,  his  grandfathi-r,  till  now  lu'  was  old  enough  to 
hear  arms,  and  his  mother  had  sent  him  in  the  charge  of  a  holy 
hermit  to  King  Arthur's  (  ourt.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  l)eheld  his 
son,  and  had  great  joy  of  him.  Anil  Sir  I'.ohort  told  his  fellows, 
"  Upon  my  life,  this  young  knight  shall  come  to  great  worship." 
The  noise  was  great  in  all  the  tourt,  so  that  it  lai  >e  to  the  (jueen. 
And  she  said,  *'  1  would  fain  see  him,  for  he  nnist  needs  he  a 
noble  knight,  for  so  is  his  father."  And  the  (picen  and  her 
ladies  all  said  that  he  resembled  nuu  h  unto  his  father;  and  he 
was  seemly  and  demure  as  a  dove,  with  all  manner  of  good 
features,  that  in  the  whole  world  men  nught  not  find  his  match. 
And  King  .\rthur  said,  "  Cod  make  him  a  good  man,  for  beauty 
foileth  him  not,  as  any  that  liveth." 


*'  'CkkI  iii;ikf  tlu'c  jjood  as  tlioii  art  hcautiful,' 

Said  Arthur,  when  lie  (hil)I.M  liiin  kni^^Iil ;  and  none 

Tn  so  yoiiiij^'  youth  %\  as  evi'r  made  a  kui^hl 

Till  (Jahiliad  ;  and  tliis  (ialaliad,  wlieii  lie  heard 

My  sister's  viMoii,  filled  me  with  amaze  ; 

His  eyes  hecame  so  like  her  own,  they  .seein'd 

Hers,  and  himself  lier  Iirother  more  than  I. 

"  Sister  or  i>rother  none  had  he  ;  luit  some 
Call'd  him  a  son  of  I.auncelot,  and  some  said 
r.egottcii  liy  enchantment, — chatterers,  they, 
Like  bird-,  of  passage  piping  up  and  down 
That  gape  for  Hies, — we  know  not  whence  they  come." 

— TiiK  Holy  (Ikaii.. 

Then  the  hermit  led  the  yoimg  knight  to  the  Siege  Perilous; 
and  he  lifted  uj)  the  cloth,  and  foimd  there  letters  that  said, 
"This  is  the  scat  of  Sir  Clalahad,  the  good  knight;"  and  he 
made  him  sit  in  that  seat.  And  all  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Talle  marvelled  greatly  at  Sir  C.alahad,  seeing  him  sit  securely 
in  tnat  seat,  and  said,  "This  is  he  by  whom  the  Sangreal  shall 
be  a(  hieved,  for  there  never  sat  one  before  in  that  seat  without 
being  niischieved," 


Sir  Galahad. 
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